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VOL. X. RICHMOND, MARCH, 1844. NO. 3. 
Arcas. Tell me, that [ at once to him may bear 
IPHIGENIA AT TAURIS, The tidings. On the death of these two men 
A DRAMATIC POEM. He has decided. 
IN FIVE ACTS. Iphigenia. As yet, the Gods have not. 
( Translated from the German of Goithé.) The guilt of kindred blood, shed by bis hand, 
a Rests on the eldest. Him, the Furiés ar. 
r The Evil seized him even in the Temple, . ~ 
ACT IV—SCENE 1. __| And the pure place his presence bas erated! 
Iphigenia. Whene'er the Gods propose to vex a child Now, with my virgins, to the Sea I hasten, _ 
of Earth Whose waves, by a mysterious rite, shall 
With wild perplexity, passing from Joy to Pain, Pollution from the image of the Goddess. - of “d 
Again from Pain to Joy, in rapid hurried change, Take care, that none disturb our mute processio 
Shaking his soul with doubt: Then ever, near at hand, Arcas. I will announce this hindrance to t , 
Or on some distant shore, they for his hour of need Defer thy holy work till he permits it. © ~ 7 9 
Will raise him up a friend, of calm, collected mind. Iphigenia. The Priestess only must decide on that, 
Oh! may the blessing of the Gods still rest Arcas. So rare a case the King should also know. 
On Pylades, and all he undertakes. Iphigenia. His counsel or command can make no change. 
He is the young man’s arm in battle’s hour ; Arcas. The great should be consulted, were it but 
In council, the sagacious eye of age. For form. 
His tranquil soul its holy calm preserving, Iphigenia. Press not for what I must deny. 
Resting in imperturbable repose, Arcas. Deny not what is right and profitable. 
Out of its deep resources, still affords Iphigenia. Make no delay then, for I cannot wait. 
To the harassed and wretched, aid and counsel. Arcas. Soon to the Camp, the tidings I will bear, 
While from my brother's arms | strove in vain And quickly with his word return to thee. 
To disengage myself, but gazed on him, Oh! could I bear him yet another message, 
And gazed again, and could not sound the depth That would dispel our troubles. Thou hast mot 
Of my own happiness, nor feel our danger, Observed the counsel of thy faithful friendsy . Pha om 
He wisely tore me from him. Now they go Iphigenia. What I could do, with pleasure I tiave done. 
Down to.the Sea, to carry out their plan, Arcas. It is not yet too late to change thy mind. 
For there their vessel, in a cove concealed Iphigenia. Tle power to change is not in o@tselves. 
With their companions, waits the appointed signal. Arcas, What is but hard, you call impossible. 4 
Wise words they put into my mouth, and taught me Iphigenia. Thy wish misleads thee to believeitp ible. 
What answer to the King | shall return, Arcas. Dost thou with such composure dare the worst ? 
| When he shall send to urge the sacrifice. Iphigenia. My trust is in the power of a 
I see | must be guided like a child, Arcas. It is their wont to save by human 
Unpractised in concealment as I am, Iphigenia. Their will islaw. On that all ¢ depend 
. And all unskilled to win my point by craft. Arcas. I tell thee all depends upon thyself. © % di 
Alas for falsehood ! It has not the power, The anger of the King alone endangers . 
' Like Truth, to free the bosom of its load. The Strangers lives: for long disuse has weaned 
Instead of cheerful confidence, it fills The army from the bloody sacrifice.» 
The breast that forges it with anxious care ; Many, whose adverse fate to foreign shores 
A misdirected shaft, by power divine, Has borne them, have been made to feel how God-like 
Turned back to fall apon the shooter’s head. The face which, on the stranger in strange lands, 
Care upon care bewilders me. Perhaps Looks with a friendly eye. O! turn not from us 
; The Fury, on the unconsecrated shore, What thou canst give. End what thou hast begun ; 
; Again attacks my brother. They may be For no where does the mildness, which, from heaven, 
Discovered ! Is not that the armed tread In human shape, comes down, estal:lish sooner 
4 Of soldiers? Is not this the messenger A Kingdom for herself, than where a People 
a Who from the King with hurried steps approaches ? New—full of life—bold—strong—but sad and savage, 
8 How my heart beats, and how my soul is troubled, Left to itself in anxious apprehension, 
o That I must look upon the face of one, Endures this load of life. 
Whom I must meet with falsehood on my lips, Iphigenia. ‘ Oh! do not shake 
shin My soul, which to thy will thou canst not sway. 
A SCENE 92. Arcas. While there is time to profit by advice 
Le We urge it, and enforce it by persuasion, 
of Iphigenia. Arcas. Iphigenia. You do but vex yourself, and give me pain, 
Il Arcas. Priestess, accelerate the sacrifice. Both to no purpose. Therefore say no more. 
i, The King is waiting, and the crowd expects it. Arcas. Pain is a friend, that oft advises well. 
e Iphigenia. My duty and thy nod should be obeyed, I call on that to advocate my cause. 
\- But unexpected hindrance intervenes Iphigenia. | feel its power to afflict my souls ~ 
Between me and my task. Buti cannot extinguish my disgust. 4 
Arcas. What can that be, .» @an benefits conferred by noble ha 
Which countervails the mandate of the King? mind? 








Iphigenia. "Tis accident, of which we are not master, 
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However noble, seeks unworthily, 
To win myself, and not my gratitude. 
Arcas. Let inclination fail, and then excuses 
Are never wanting. I shall tell the Prince 
All that has happened. Oh! couldst thou remember 
How noble, since thy first appearance here, - 
His conduct to this day has been to thee. {Exrr. 
Iphigenia. [ Alone.] An ill-timed terror seizes me, inspired 
By this man’s words, turning my frighted heart 
Back in my bosom. As the swelling flood 
Pours its wild torrent o’er the rocks that lie 
Concealed beneath the sand, one stream of joy 
Had covered all my soul, and in my arms 
I grasped the impossible. Again a cloud 
Seemed softly. to enfold itself around me, 
Lifting me from the earth, and rocking me 
Into the slumber, which the gracious Goddess 
Cast round my temples, when she seized and saved me. 
My heart, with all its energy, had grasped 
My brother, and the counsels of his friend 
Alone I heeded, while my soul was fixed 
Wholly on their salvation. Like the Sailor, 
Who turns his bark upon a desert Isle, 
So Tauris lay behind me: Now, the voice 
Of this good man awakens me again, 
Reminding me, that here too I leave men. 
Be,.calm my soul! Begin not now to waver 
And doubt. The firm soil of this safe retreat, 
Thou now must leave, and on the ship of life, 
The waves again must rock thee, sad and fearful, 
The. world, and e’en thyself, alike misjudging. 





45 
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SCENE 3. 


Iphigenia. Pylades. 

Pylades. “Where is she? Let me bring the joyous news 
Of our deliverance. 

Iph Thou seest me here, 
Laden with care and full of expectation 
Of the sure consolation that you promise. 

Pylades. Thy brother is restored. In cheerful talk 

We wandered on the rocks, and to the sands 
Of the.unconsecrated shore. The grove 
tiously we left behind, and beautiful, 
And yet more beautiful, the joyous light 
Of youth flamed up, and played around his head. 
His full eye beamed with courage and with hope, 
And his free heart, surrendered to delight, 
Exulted in the thought of rescuing thee, 
His kind deliverer, and myself. 

Iphigenia. ; May blessings 
Rest on thy head, and never may the lips, 
Which speak such tidings, utter the sad tones 
Of grief — 

1 bring more than this, 


Joy come Singly, but with ‘kingly pomp 
svendeds “We have found our friends. Their ship 


led cove they have concealed, 














An¢ the ¥ Sat in moody expectation. 

With joy its they hailed thy brother’s coming; 
In earne | they press for our departure ; 
Each hand impatient longs to grasp the oar; 


And, present to their wish, a whispering wind 
Came borne on gentle pinions from the land. 
Then lose no time, but lead me to the temple. 
At once it me to the sanctuary 

And suffer me, with reverent hand, to seize 
The object of our wishes. I myself 

On practised shoulders wil! bear off the Goddess. [He goes 
“towards the temple, and finding she does not follow he turns 
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Oh! how I long to bear the precious burthen! 
You stand and tarry '!—Tell me !—You are silent, 
And seem perplexed. Does then some new misfortune 
Oppose our happiness? Hast thou despatched 
A well-concerted message to the King. 
Iphigenia. 1 have, my friend. But still thou wilt re- 
buke me. 
Indeed, the sight of thee reproaches me. 
The royal messenger appeared, and I 
Spoke as you taught me. He appeared surprised 
And earnestly insisted that the King 
Should be informed of the unusual rite, 
That we might know his pleasure. Now J wait 
For his return. 
Pylades. Wo! Wo! Danger again 
Hovers around our heads. Why didst thou not 
Ensbroud thyself in priestly privilege ? 
Iphigenia. For no such purpose have I ever used it. 
Pylades. Pure soul! Then both thyself and us thou wilt 
At once destroy. Why did I not foresee 
This exigency, and instruct thee how 
To baffle his demand? 
Iphigenia. Blame me alone. 
The fault is all my own. I feel it keenly ; 
But I could not deny the earnest prayer 
Of one who urged by reason, what my heart 
Acknowledged as his right. 
Pylades. The tempest thickens: 
But we must not despond, nor hastily 
Betray ourselves by inconsiderate rashness. 
Quietly wait the messenger’s return, 
And, be the answer what it may, stand firm: 
For to the Priestess properly belongs 
(Not to the King) the ordering of such rites ; 
And if he should demand to see the stranger 
Afflicted with insanity, refuse it, 
As if we both were prisoners in the temple. 
But give us room, that we the sacred treasure 
May snatch from this unworthy savage people, 
And fly with speed. Apollo scnds good omens, 
And, like a God, at once fulfils his promise. 
While the condition is yet unperformed, 
Orestes is restored and healed. With him 
Waft us, auspicious breezes, to the Isle, 
The rock bound habitation of the God, 
Thence to Mycene, which may then once more 
Renew ber splendors. Then the household Gods, 
Out of the ashes of the extinguished hearth, 
May lift their heads again, and cheerful fires 
Once more illume their dwellings. Then thy hand 
Shall scatter incense from the golden censer. 
’Tis thine to bring back life and happiness 
Across that threshold—to redeem the curse, 
And with the blossoms of fresh hope to crown 
Thy brother’s lordly brow. 
Iphigenia. Dear friend, thy words 
Shed light upon my soul, and like the flower 
That ever looks upon the sun, it turns 
The genial consolation to inhale. 
How precious to the lone desponding heart, 
The cheering influence of a present friend, 
Whose words are full of hope. In the shut breast 
Thought ripens not, and resolution droops, 
Till friendship’s light matures them. 
Pylades, Fare thee well! 
I hasten now to satisfy our friends, 
Who wait impatient. J shall soon return, 
And ’mid the rocks and bushes I will lurk, 
Waiting a sign from thee. What dost thou think of! 
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A shade of sadness o’er thine open brow 
Suddenly steals, 
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Iphigenia. Forgive me. As light clouds 
Before the sun, anxiety and care 
Float o’er my soul. | 

Pylades. Fear nothing. Fear and Danger 


Are fast allies, and seldom found apart. 
Iphigenia. The thought is not ignoble, which would 
warn me 
Not craftily to cheat and rob the King 
Who made himself to me a second father. 


Pylades. It is from him who would destroy thy brother 
Thou flyest. 
Iphigenia. He is still my benefactor. 


Pylades. To yield to stern necessity, is not 
To be ingrate. 
Iphigenia. ’Tis still ingratitude. 
Necessity may palliate the act. 
Pylades. And justify thee before Gods and men. 
Iphigenia. But not to my own heart. 


Pylades. ls there no pride 
In so much strictness? 

Iphigenia. I cannot reason it, 
I only feel. 

Pylades. Fee} justly to thyself— 


Thou must revere thyself. 
Iphigenia. There is no joy 
Except to hearts self-conscious of no stain. 
Pylades. Here, in the Temple, it is well enough 
To be thus strict. Life teaches more indulgence 
To others and ourselves. Thou’lt learn this soon. 
So intricate and complex are the ties 
That bind our race together, that no man 
Lives for himself alone, or in his commerce 
With others can preserve himself unspotted. 
Nor should we sit in judgment on ourselves, 
Each man’s first duty is to find the path 
Appointed for him, and in that to walk. 
What we have done we cannot estimate 
And rarely know the worth of what we do. 
Iphigenia. Almost to thy opinion thou persuadest me. 
Pylades. What needs persuasion where thou hast no 
choice ? 
To save thyself, thy brother and thy friend, 
There’s but one way. Then wherefore hesitate. 
Iphigenia. O! letme stay. For even thou couldst not 
Deliberately do such wrong to one 
Whose generous confidence had bound thee to him. 
Pylades. If we should perish here, the stern reproach 
Of thy own heart will drive thee to despair. 
Misfortune must indeed be new to thee, 
Since, to escape such horrors, thou wilt not 
Give so much as one disingenuous word. 
Iphigenia. O! that I had a Man’s heart in my breast— 
Self-fortified against each pleading voice, 
Nor to be driven from a bold design. 
Pylades. In vain dost thou refuse. 
Of stern necessity compels. Her nod 
Is law supreme, which e’en the God’s obey. 
Sister of Fate, she holds her silent rule 
Deaf to remonatrance, and thou too must bear 
What she imposes. I will soon return, 
And from thy holy hands receive the seal 
Of our deliverance. 
Iphigenia. I must obey, 
For | too plainly see my pressing danger. 
But oh! my fate affrights me more and more. 
And must I too renounce that secret hope, 
Whose beauteous light has charmed my solitude ? 
Shall this curse rule forever, and this people 
Still grovel on unblest? All things decay. 


The iron hand 


[Exir. 


And have I vainly hoped, that, rescued here, 
And from the fate of all my race preserved, 
I might, at length, with unstained heart and hand, 
Make expiation of my house’s crimes? 
My brother to my arms is scarce restored, 
Scarce rescued by a sudden miracle 
From dire calamity—the long wished sail 
Scarcely appears to bear me to the port 
Of Fatherland, when stern necessity, 
With iron hand, a double crime requires. 
The sacred honored image, to my care 
Committed, I must steal, and cheat the man 
To whom | owe my life, and all its hopes. 
Gods of Olympus! grant that in my breast 
This deep disgust may not engender hate, 
Such as the old Titanic Gods once cherished, 
To tear with vulture-claws this tender bosom. 
Save me! and save your image in my soul. 
The long forgotten song rings in my ears, 
Gladly forgotten. "Tis the Parce’s song ; 
The horrid strain they sung, as Tantalus 
Fell from the golden chair. They suffered with him. 
Fierce was their breast, and terrible their song, 
[ well remember it, as, in my infancy, 
My nurse to me and to my sister sang it. 
“‘ Before the Gods let mortals tremble ! 
Strong are their eternal hands. 
Through all the earth they work their pleasure. 
He they favor most should fear. 
Chairs are placed at golden tables 
On cliffs and clouds. When strifes arise, 
Down fal! the guests, disgraced and humbled. 
Low they lie in night’s abyss, 
And, bound in darkness, wait their sentence ; 
But still, around the golden board, 
The everlasting feast goes on. 

“‘ Striding on from hill to mountain, 
From the crannies of the deep 
They snuff the sighs of stifled Titans, 
That, like the scent of sacrifice, 
Rising in a savory vapor, 
Floats like a feathery cloud around them. 
The rulers turn the eye of blessing 
From whole races. In the grandson 
They detest the speaking features 
Of the grandsire they once loved.” 

So sang the Parce. Plunged in darkness, 
The exile listened from his cave. 
The old man thinks upon his children, 
And in silence shakes his head. 





MOUNT ARARAT AND THE THREE CHURCHES, 


The public sympathy having been greatly excited 
by the massacre, lately perpetrated on the Chris- 
tian Missionaries in Armenia, some authentic no- 
tices of the country, in which this was 
committed, may not be unacceptable a this time. 

The region, in whith these Minonaree had 
commenced their labors, is, in many respects, one 
of the most interesting portions of the globe. It 
was there, that Xerxes, Alexander, Lucullus, Pom- 
pey, Mithridates and Antony, contended for the 
Empire of the world, and that the contest was 
finally decided in- favor of the West against the 





The fairest fortunes and the strength of life 
Must fail at last, and why not then this curse ? 


East. Throngh this region, passed the caravans, 
destined to exchange the products of one vast por- 
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tion of the globe with the other; it was there, that, 
in the opinion of St. Jerom, Bishop Huet, and 
many other learned theologians, Mount Ararat, on 
which the ark found a resting-place, was situated, 
and that Adam and Eve were created. With such 
claims, not only to attention, but veneration, this 
remote region is but little known, being out of the 
range of the great caravans of tourists, or only 
visited by those who construct romances from the 
materials they collect, and who, in general, pay 
little attention to the past history of the countries 
they visit. We must, therefore, look to Chardin, 
Theranot, Tournefort, and some others of the old- 
fashioned class of travellers, from whose works, the 
information, now about to be laid before the reader, 
is principally derived. More than a century has, 
it is true, elapsed, since these travellers existed, 
but the hackneyed classical quotation, Tempora 
mutantur et nos Mutamur in illis, will not apply 
to the people of the East. The times have indeed 
changed, but men have not changed with them. 
The contrast between the New and Old World, 
especially the Eastern portion, is a subject worthy 
the most curious inquiry. The manners, habits, 
dress, and modes of living, in the latter, have un- 
dergone little change, since the days of the Scrip- 
ture Patriarchs, while those of the former are 
perpetually fluctuating. The history of Asia, since 
the age of the Bible, presents a succession of tre- 
mendous political revolutions; but with the single 
exception of the Mahometan conquest, they were 
accompanied by few permanent changes of religion, 
manners, customs, habits, andcharacter. Eventhe 
powerful influence of religion, cannot change these ; 
and nothing, we think, is more certain, than that 
a system of Faith, not founded on the existing 
state of the human intellect, and closely assimila- 
ted to the manners, habits, customs and character 
of the people, can never be successfully propagated 
among them, except by the sword of conquest. 
But be this as it may, the inhabitants of Asia, may 
be likened to the Spanish Pillared Dollar, which, 
though it circulates everywhere, among Christians, 
Jews, Mahometans and Pagans, still bears its own 
original impress, and is always the same. A de- 
seription of the people, drawn up a hundred, or a 
thousand years ago, will be equally applicable now. 
Eternal despotism, has stamped its unchangeable 
features on them, like the Legend of the Dollar, 
and until that wears away, they will continue as 
they have been for thousands of years. 

The country of Paradise and Mount Ararat, was 
within the limits of Ancient Media. In process 
of time, it formed a part of Armenia, and was suc- 
cessively conquered by the Persians, by Mithri- 
dates, by the Romans, the Gauls, or Galatians, and 
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Persia, in 1670. “TI left Paris,” he says, ‘ the 
17th of August, 1671, to return to Persia, where 
the late King had, by letters patent, made me his 
merchant, and ordered me to procure many jewels 
of value, his Majesty having drawn with his own 
hand, the models by which he would have them set.” 
Passing through Mingrelia and Georgia, he en- 
tered Armenia, and proceeded to the city of Iri- 
van, or Erivan, as it is spelt by Tournefort. He 
thus describes the state of the roads and weather, 
on the 4th day of March, and his account corres- 
ponds with those of others, who unite in represent- 
ing the climate as very severe. 


“ The travelling in these snows, is attended with 
pain and danger, from the rays of the sun, which, 
falling upon it, give it an insupportable brightness, 
that is very prejudicial to the sight, notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions we could take, by following 
the example of the natives, in putting a thin black 
or green handkerchief before our eyes, which only 
serves to lessen the evil. When we met with 
peasants, it was necessary to dispute, who should 
enter the snow, for the track is so narrow, that 
two horses cannot pass by each other upon it. 
When the numbers are equal, they usually come to 
blows, otherwise, the weakest yield. They unload 
the horses, and make them enter the snow, in which 
they sink up to their bellies, and thus stand to give 
a passage to the others. To this, all whom we met 
were obliged, by my conductor, to submit. We 
passed through several towns and villages, and at 
night arrived at Irivan. 

“* Trivan,” continues he, “ is situated in 41° 15m 
north latitude, and enjoys a good air; but it is thick 
and very cold. The winter lasts long, and the snow 
sometimes falls in April. The country is however 
fertile, and the wine produced in this neighborhood, 
is good and cheap. ‘The Armenians have a tradi- 
tion, that Noah planted the vine at Jrivan, and 
point out the very spot. The Armenians esteem 
this the most ancient city of the world, and believe 
that Noah dwelt there both before and after the 
deluge, when he descended from the mountain, on 
which the ark rested. They even say, that here 
was the Terrestrial Paradise. 

** At twelve leagues from Irivan, is the celebrated 
mountain, on which all the people of the country 
are firmly persuaded, that the ark rested. This 
mountain is so high and large, that when its air is 
clear, it does not appear more than two leagues 
distant. The Armenians even believe, that the 
ark is still on the summit of the mountain, and say, 
that a monk, named James, being resolved to see 


‘it, or die in the attempt, went half way up the de- 


clivity, but could go no further, because, having as- 





cended thus every day, he was, while asleep in the 


the Turks. It is now, however, included within | night, carried back to the place whence he set out 


the limits of Persia, and forms the frontier of that | in the morning. 
Kingdom, and the dominions of the Grand Signior. 


Sir John Chardin passed through it, in his way to 


They add, that this continned a 
long time, till God, being willing to satisfy in part 
his desires, sent him a piece of the ark by an an- 
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gel, and ordered him to be told, that all access to 
the top was forbidden to mankind.” 

It is by this, and similar absurd legends, that 
superstition has been propagated among the igno- 
rant, and doubt and unbelief, generated in the minds 
of the more enlightened. That the ark settled on 
Mount Ararat, in Armenia, is sufficiently probable, 
when supported by the traditions of the people from 
time immemorial ; but coupled with this absurd 
monkish miracle, it is vitiated by the association, 
and the whole becomes a subject of doubt, if not 
ridicule to all but the ignorant andv ulgar. It has 
been charged upon Learning, Science and Philoso- 
phy, that they have a natural tendency to encourage 
unbelief; but the imputation is believed to be un- 
founded. All that they have done, has been to re- 
ject those impudent and absurd fables, which artful 
impostors invented, to subjugate the minds of the 
ignorant of the dark ages, and which, so far from 
being associated, or even assimilated with the sub- 
lime truths of Holy Writ, are equally at war with 
the dictates of reason, and the precepts of revela- 
tion. These base forgeries, have obscured a thou- 


amendment. Such is the state of religion among 
the Armenians, who are at one and the same time, 
the slaves of the Turks and Persians; the dupes 
of a gross and abject superstition, begotten by igno- 
rance on the pure and sublime doctrines of the 
Christian faith. If the Missionaries, who have 
fallen victims to their zeal in the cause of true re- 
ligion, had in view the regeneration of these people, 
they undertook a difficult task, since all experience 
has demonstrated, that it is much easier to ineul- 
cate an entire new system of faith, than to reform 
an old one. It is probable, they would have suc- 
ceeded better with the Turks, than the Armenians. 

By far the most interesting portion of Armenia, is 
Mount Ararat, and the village of the Three Churches, 
a few miles from its base, the former being, accord- 
ing to the universal belief of the inhabitants, the 
place where the ark finally rested; the»latter, the 
Terrestrial Paradise, where our first parents dwelt 
before their fall. Although it is impossible, at this 
distance of time, to designate the spot, certainly 
the most interesting of any on earth, where Adam 
and Eve were created, and where events occurred, 


sand truths, and made thousands of doubters, if| whose consequences were so momentous to all sue- 


not downright infidels, since there are bounds to 


ceeding generations, still a description, drawn from 


human belief, as well as all the other faculties of |the reports of eye witnesses, cannot but deserve 


the mind. A friend of ours, who cherished a most 
profound and devoted belief in the miracles record- 
ed in the life and death of the Saviour, and who 
was led by this sentiment, to make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, confessed to me, with deep sorrow and 
humiliation, that such was the effect produced on 
his mind, by the swarm of miracles, some of them, 
both absurd and ridiculous, which the good fathers 
having charge of the Holy Sepulchre, had interpo- 
lated with those hallowed by the testimony of the 


attention, especially at this moment, when the eyes 
of the Christian world have been turned to this 
quarter by the affecting catastrophe, to which we 
have referred. The description of the garden of 
Eden, as given by Moses in the second chapter of 
Genesis, is very brief. He states, that.a stream 
flowed from thence, and separated itself into four 
channels, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Pison and 
the Gihon. This description, it is affirmed by St. 
Jerom, Bishop Huet, and other earned commenta- 


inspired writers, that he left the sacred precincts | tors, applies to no other spot in the known world, 
with his faith shaken by conflicting doubts, and his | and consequently, they coincide with the tradition 


reason half distracted by the mixture of truth and 
falsehood, thus jumbled together in his mind. 


of the Armenians. ‘Tournefort, who was a learned 
antiquarian, as well as a great botanist, at first 


The Armenians are Christians, constituting a| hesitates, but finally seems to accede to their opi- 
separate church, and having a patriarch of their|nion. He quotes Pliny, Polybius, Strabo, Appian, 
own, who resides at Erivan, about twelve leagues | Arrian, Ptolemy, Ammianus Marcellinus and To- 


from Mount Ararat. Being ignorant and unlettered, 


zenius, to prove, that two, at least, of these chan- 


and their priests little more enlightened than their|nels are artificial, and that, consequently, they 
flocks, their religion has degenerated into abject|could not have existed at the period Adam and 
superstition, retaining little of the pure simpli-| Eve were created. 


city and morality of the primitive church. In- 


The most learned commentators on the Book of 


deed, the Christian religion is, emphatically, that of |Genesis, however, nearly all agree, with St. Jerom 
a people comparatively enlightened ; its morality | and Bishop Huet, who was one of the most learned 
is that of a state of civilization, and its principles | men of his time, in placing the Terrestrial Para- 


cannot be comprehended by savages, or barbarians. 


dise in this neighborhood, and Tournefort himself 


Hence, whenever mankind decline into a state of | makes this acknowledgment : 


ignorance and barbarism, the invariable result will 


“Tf,” says he, “we may suppose the Terrestrial 


be, a substitution of idle and superstitious obser-| Paradise to have been a place of considerable ex- 
vances in the place of rational piety and devotion. | tent, and to have retained some of its beauties, not- 
Ceremonies will be substituted for morality ; crimes | withstanding the alterations made in the earth by 
be atoned for by fasting, or compounded for by gifts | the flood, and since that time, I don’t know a finer 
to the church or the priest; and mortifications of| spot, to which to assign this wonderful place, than 
the flesh, stand in the room of repentance and the country of the Three Churches, about twenty 
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French leagues distant from the heads of the Eu- 
phrates and Araxes, and nearly as many from the 
Phasis. The extent of Paradise, must at least 
reach to the heads of these rivers, and so it will 
comprehend the ancient Media, and part of Arme- 
nia and Iberia. Or, if this be thought too large a 
compass, it may be confined to part of Iberia and 
Armenia, that is, fom Erzeron to Tefflis; for it 
cannot be doubted, that the plain of Erzeron must 
be taken in. As to Palestine, where some would 
persuade us Paradise lay, to me it seems trifling to 
attempt to make four rivers of Jordan, which is 
itself buta brook. or rivulet; and besides, the coun- 
try isvery dry and rocky. Our learned men may 
judge as they please, but as I have never seen a 
more beautiful country than the Three Churches, I 
am strongly persuaded, that Adam and Eve were 
created there.” 

The village of the Three Churches, is situated 
in a beautiful plain, and in full view of Mount Ara- 
rat. It is called Itchmiadzin, that is, the descent 
of the only Son, the Saviour having appeared to 
St. Gregory at this place, according to the tradi- 
tion of the Armenians. ‘There are four churches 
instead of three, the principle, or patriarchal church, 
being placed in the centre of a great court, or square, 
and consecrated to St. Gregory, the Enlightener, 
who was the first patriarch under Constantine the 
great. Among the relics, weresan arm of this 
saint,a finger of St. Peter, two fingers of St. John 
the Baptist, anda ribof St. James. It isa strong, 
substantial building, of hewn stone, richly furnished 
with sacred vessels of silver and gold; the floor 
covered with splendid carpets, and the altar hung 
with damask, velvet, and brocade, presented by 
devout Armenian merchants, who trade to all parts 
of Europe. There are also presents from Rome, 
made with a view of conciliating these schismatics, 
who are said to make themselves merry, with these 
attempts to seduce them into an acknowledgment 
of the.Papal authority. Tournefort states, that 
‘‘The Patriarchs have hitherto only amused the 
Catholic Missionaries ; it being no hard matter, to 
deceive those who are downright and honest in all 
their designs. The reiinion of religions, is a mi- 
racle, which the Lord will work when he shall see 
proper. The hatred of these schismatics, seems 
irreconcilable, and the patriarchs are obliged to 
give way, lest the populace should throw off their 
authority.” It is more than probable, however, 
that the Patriarchs have no wish to reconcile their 
church with that of Rome, as this would, of course, 
lead to an abdication of their authority, and an ack- 
nowledgment of that of the Pope. 

The architect of this church, according to a tra- 
dition universally received by the schismatics, as 
_ they are termed by M. Tournefort, was the Saviour 
himself, who drew the plan in presence of St. Gre- 
gory, and commanded, that it should be built ac- 
cordingly, under his superintendence. The same 


tradition says, that the Saviour, instead of a pencil, 
made use of a ray of light, while the saint was at 
prayer, kneeling on a square stone, which is point- 
ed out to strangers. The traveller, who gives this 
information, somewhat quaintly, if not irreverently, 
adds, “If the story be true, the Lord has made use 
of a very singular order of building, for the domes 
and steeples are in the shape of a funnel turned 
upside down, with a cross on the top.” 


All travellers unite in describing the country 
around the Three Churches, as exceedingly rich 
and beautiful. It is traversed by numerous streams 
of the purest water, abounding in the most deli- 
cious trout in the world; produces an abundance 
of grain, rice, cotton, flax, melons, vines, and to- 
bacco, the fields of which latter are of prodigious 
extent. As this plant, as is agreed on all hands, 
came originally from the New World, it would be 
curious to trace its progress into Armenia. The 
water-melons are described as equal to any in all 
the Levant, and the best are produced in fields 
which, after the rains, are covered with chrystalized 
particles of salt, which crackle under the feet. 
One of the great drawbacks on the Terrestrial 
Paradise, is a species of gnats, which appear in 
great numbers during the evening and at night, 
and, if we may judge from the description of their 
music, their propensity te blood-sucking, and the 
inflammation caused by their sting, are neither more 
nor less, than downright musquitoes. 

From out the extensive plain of the Three 
Churches, rises the famous Mount Ararat, consist- 
ing of two cones, one of great height, and covered 
with eternal snows, the other of much less altitude. 
Before reaching it from the direction of the 
churches, it is necessary to ford the Araxes, whose 
current, when swelled by the melting of the snows 
of Ararat, is so strong and impetuous, that no 
bridge can withstand it for any length of time. 
The classical reader will recognize the banks of 
this river, as the theatre of some of the greatest 
battles recorded in ancient history. 

The ascent of the mountain to the region of per- 
petual snow, is extremely difficult; beyond, it has 
been found impracticable by all travellers, who 
have, as yet, made the attempt, so far as my read- 
ing extends. The first region consists of loose 
sand, which recedes at every step, and which, with 
the exception of a few junipers and goat-thorns, 
is destitute of trees or shrubs. Nothing indeed 
can appear more sad, dreary and desolate, than this 
mountain, as you approach it from the Three 
Churches. But the most quaint, picturesque, and 
lively description, is given by ‘Tournefort, who at- 
tempted the ascent, but failed, after encountering 
labors and privations, which we shall, in part, trans- 
cribe, for the information and amusement of the 
reader. 





“From the top of a great abyss,” he says. 
“which is a dreadful. hole, if ever there was one, 
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and which is opposite to the village from whence 
we came, there continually fall down rocks of a 
hard blackish stone, which make a terrible noise. 
There are no living animals but at the bottom, and 
towards the middle of the mountain. They who 
occupy the first region, are poor shepherds and 
seabby flocks, among which one finds some par- 
tridges. ‘The second region is possessed by tigers 
and crows. All the rest of the mountain has 
been covered with snow ever since the ark rested 
there, and these snows are overhung half the year 
with thick clouds. The tigers we saw gave us no 
small fear, though they were not less than two hun- 
dred paces from us, and we were assured they were 
not used to molest the passengers. They were 
seeking water to drink, and were, undoubtedly, not 
hungry to-day. However, we laid ourselves along 
the sand, and let them pass by very respectfully. 
They sometimes kill them with a gun, but the chief 
way of taking them is with traps or nets, by the 
help of which, they catch young tigers, which they 
tame, and afterwards lead about through the princi- 
pal towns of Persia.” 

“That which is yet more inconvenient and trou- 
blesome in this mountain is, that the snow which is 
melted runs into the abyss by a vast number of 
channels which one cannot come at, and which are 
as foul as the waters of a land-flood in the greatest 
storm. All these sources form the stream which 
runs by Acourlou, which never becomes clear. 
They drink mud there all the year; but we found 
even this mud more delicious than the best wine. 
It is as cold as ice, and has no muddy taste. Not- 
withstanding the amazement this frightful solitude 
cast us into, we endeavored to find the pretended 
monastery, and inquired whether there were any 
Religious shut up in the caverns. ‘The notion they 
have in this country, that the ark rested here, and 
the veneration we, the Armenians, have for this 
mountain, have made many imagine, that it must be 
filled with Religious, and Struys is not the only 
person, who has told the public so. However, they 
assured us there was only one forsaken convent at 
the foot of the gulf, whither they used to send one 
monk every year from Acourlou, to gather in some 
sacks of corn which grows in the country about it.” 


After suffering much from fatigue, want of 
shelter and water, as well as from apprehension of 
the tigers they frequently met with, but which are 
reported by the shepherds never to attack in the 
day time, Tournefort and his companions were 
compelled to turn back, without coming at all near 
the attainment of their object, and what was still 
more mortifying to the zealous old botanist, with- 
out finding any rare plants to repay them for the 
disappointment. After clambering over a region 
of loose rocks, on which they were forced to leap 
from one to another, Tournefort was greatly com- 
forted by discovering a new species of Veroncia 
Telaphii, but his satisfaction soon gave way to 
dismay, when they came to the region of land which, 
as he expresses it, “lay behind the abyss.” 

“When,” says he, “we endeavored to slide 
along, half our bodies were buried; and besides, 
we could not keep the direct way, but were obliged 


Indeed, it is a most frightful sight, and David might 

well say, such places show the grandeur of the 

Lord. One can’t but tremble to behold it; and to 

look down on the horrible precipices, ever so little, 

will make the head turn round. The noise made 

by the vast number of crows, who are continually 

flying from one side to the other, has something in 

it very frightful. To form any idea of this place, 

you must imagine one of the highest mountains in 

the world, opening its bosom, only to show the most 

horrible spectacle that can be thought of. All the 

precipices are perpendicular, and the extremities 

rough and blackish, as if smoke had come out of 
the sides and smutted them. About six o’clock, 

after noon, we found ourselves tired out and spent, 

and were not able to put one foot before the other, 

but were forced to make a virtue of necessity, and 

merit the names of Martyrs to Botany. 

“We at length observed a place coveréd with 

mouse ear, whose declivity seemed to favor our de- 

scent, that is tosay, the way Noah took to the bottom 

of the mountain. Weran hither in haste, and then sat 
down to rest ourselves, and found there more plants, 
than in all the journey besides. What pleased us 
quite as well, our guides showed us from thence, but 
at a great distance, the monastery whither we were 
to go, to quench our thirst. After resting, we laid 
ourselves on our backs, and slid down for an hour 
together upon this green plat, and so passed on 
very agreeably, and much faster than we could 
have gone on our legs. ‘The night, and our thirst, 
were a kind of spur to us, and caused us to make 
the greater speed. We continued, therefore, to 
slide in this manner, as long as the way would per- 
mit us; and when we met with small flints that hurt 
our shoulders, we turned and slid upon our bellies, 
or went backward on all fours. Thus, by degrees, 
we gained the monastery; but so disordered and 
fatigued by our manner of travelling, that we were 
not able to move hand or foot. We found some good 
company in the monastery, the gates of which are 
open to every body for want of fastenings.” Such 
is this famous mountain, so closely connected with 
a subject in which the whole race of both Jews 
and Christians cannot but feel a deep “interest. 
The difficulty, if not impracticability, of the ascent 
to the summit, will probably forever preserve the 
mystery with which it is associated, a circumstance 
which only makes it the more interesting. 

The inhabitants of this region, are, as before 
stated, not only Christians, but the descendants of 
some of the most ancient Christians of the world. 
Baronius states, that they were visited by St. 
Bartholomew, and St. Thaddeus, who both suffered 
martyrdom there forty-four years after the cruci- 
fixion. It does not appear, however, that Chris- 
tianity made much progress there, until thevreign 
of the Emperor Decius, when, according to Euse- 





to go to the left to come to the edge of the abyss, 
of which we had a mind to\take a nearer view. 


bius, a pious Bishop, named Maruzanes, labored so 
successfully among the people, that, in the time of 
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Diocletian, there were none but Christians in Ar- 


menia. The same author relates, that Maximinian 
undertook to root out Christianity entirely ; but the 
Armenians took arms in defence of their faith, and 
this, says Eusebius, was the first war undertaken 
for religion. It is probable many of them relapsed 
into Paganism, since it appears that, in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, St. Gregory called the Illu- 
minator, converted Tiridates, king of Armenia, 
who published an edict, ordering all his subjects to 
embrace Christianity. 


The Armenians are not considered Catholic, by 
those of the Western Church, as they reject the 
supremacy of the Pope, and adopt the Patriarch of 
the Three Churches as their head. He is unques- 
tionably one of the principal ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries of the world, having according to Tournefort, 
who visited Armenia in 1701, jurisdiction over 
eighty thousand villages, and a revenue of six hun- 
dred thousand crowns, which is equivalent to, per- 
haps, thrice that sum in Europe. But with all 
this, he is essentially poor, being obliged to pay the 
capitation tax, to prevent those of his flock, who are 
unable to pay it, from turning Mahometans, in order 
to escape the exaction. He is said often to ex- 
pend all his revenue, and a portion of his savings 
in this manner. ‘Tournefort thus describes the 
Patriarch whom he visited at Erivan. 


“This Patriarch is clothed as plainly as the 
other priests; he lives frugally, and has but few 
domestics ; but is the most considerable prelate in 
the world, in regard to the authority he has over 
his nation, which trembles at the least threat of 
excommunication from him. They say he has 
fourscore thousand villages which owe him. To 
keep his place, he is obliged to make many presents 
to the Governor of Erivan, and the powerful men 
at court. A man must be a slave to ambition, to 
buy such a post as this. 

“He was formerly the only Patriarch among the Ar- 
menians, who had power to make the Holy Chrism, 
or Mieron, from the Greek Myron, a liquid compo- 
sition, or perfumed oil. He furnished al! parts of 
Persia and Turkey ; even the Greeks tov bought 
it with great veneration, and it was commonly said, 
that afountain of oil flowed fromthe Three Churches 
that watered the whole east. The Patriarch sent 
to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Armenians 
to disperse it, and to use it in baptism and extreme 
unction. But above forty years since, Jacob, a 
vertabict and Armenian Bishop, who resided at Je- 
rusalem, took upon him to erect himself into a 
Patriarch, under the patronage of the Grand Visier, 
and refused to take the Mieron from the Patriarch 
of the Three Churches. As oil is a very cheap 
commodity in Palestine, and this liquor does not 
corrupt, he made more than could be used for anoint- 
ing among all the Armenians of Turkey for many 
years; and this was the foundation of a great 
schism among them. ‘The Patriarchs excommuni- 
cated each other; he, of the Three Churches, com- 
meénced a great suit at the Porte, against him of 
Jerusalem. The Turks are too wise to decide the 
question, but content themselves with receiving 
presents from both parties, as they occasionally 
revive the suit, and each goes on to sell his oil as 
well as he can.”* 


* This cause is not yet decided. 





The Armenians, considering the revolutions they 
have undergone, the despotism of the ‘Turks, which 
they have long endured and still endure, are an 
amiable, well-disposed people. They have long 
been celebrated over all the East and throughout 
Europe, for their skill and enterprise in commerce, 
and have in a great measure, superseded the Jews 
in managing the pecuniary affairs of the Grand 
Seignior, as well as his principal officers. Under 
the government of Persia, and, indeed, in all the 
Eastern despotisms, there is no middle course be- 
tween absolute slavery and downright rebellion. 
The only alternative is submission or resistance. 
You must be either master or slave. The Arme- 
nians have no longer the spirit to resist. They 
have lost all hope of freedom, and with it, the 
courage to defend themselves from oppression. 
Hence, they are the most submissive of all the 
slaves of the Ottoman Porte. Their country has 
been, from the remotest period of antiquity, the 
theatre of most stupendous struggles, and incaleu- 
lable bloodshed ; but the struggle was not, whether 
they should be free, but who should be their master ; 
and the blood that flowed on their soil, had little 
or no influence on their freedom or prosperity. 
Whoever conquered, the yoke was still to be borne ; 
and whether the God of Battles sided with Cyrus 
or Xerxes, Julian or Saper, Lucullus or Mithri- 
dates, Bajazet or Tamerlane, it was all the same 
to them. 


The Armenians are accused of being tainted 
with what is called the heresies of Eutychius, 
whose doctrines were condemned by the council of 
Chalcedon. They consisted, so far as I can com- 
prehend them, in certain metaphysical modifications 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and a dissent from 
the Catholic principle of the Hypostatical Union in 
the person of the Saviour. ‘These, though invol- 
ving, as I conceive, no fundamental principle of the 
Christian faith, have, according to invariable cus- 
tom, occasioned violent dissentions, ending in a 
schism productive of all sorts of hatred and un- 
charitableness among the followers of the Bishop 
of Rome, and the Patriarch of the Three Churches. 
It were much to be wished, that the union of churches 
were as common as their separation; but, as the 
author I have so frequently quoted, truly, though 
quaintly says, “This is a miracle the Lord will 
bring about when he sees fit.” 

To conclude. The Armenians are by no means 
blood-thirsty or revengeful. The massacre of the 
Christian Missionaries, which gave occasion to this 
article, was neither perpetrated, or instigated by 
them. It was the work of one of the roving bands 
of Kurdistan, which infect the whole country from 
Mount Tauris to Tefflis, committing every species 
of outrage, beginning with plunder, and ending with 
cold blooded murder, whenever an adequate ransom 
is not offered for life. They consist of indepen- 
dent tribes of Barbarians, subject to chiefs, whose 
authority is very limited ; they live in tents, which 
circumstance always indicates a roving race, and 
have neither the heroic qualities of our savages, nor 
the virtues of civilized man. 
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ANTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 


Views in regard to an extension of the privileges of Copy- 
right in the United States, to the citizens of other coun- 
tries, in a Letter to the Hon. Isaac E. Holmes, of South 
Carolina, member of Congress. By the author of “ The 
Yemassee,” “ The Kinsmen,” “ Richard Hurdis,” “ Dam- 
selof Darien,” &c. 

Hon. I. E. Houmes: 

House of Representatives, Washington. 
Dear Sir: In my previous letter on the subject of 

International Copyrizht, I dwelt, for reasons which 

were given, somewhat at length, upon the history 

and remarkable progress of American Literature. 

I endeavored to show, from memory and the few 

imperfect documents in my possession, what had 

been done, in the brief space of twenty years, by | 
native authorship, in almost every department of 
letters and the arts. Jt was shown, not only that 

American writers had secured, to some extent, the 

affections and admiration of their own countrymen, 

but that they had, in numerous instances, arrived 
at highly honorable distinction in foreign lands— 
that their writings had been numerously republished, 
their ideas and perfurmances usurped, and that they 
had, not unfrequently, become authorities in those 
very regions in which nothing is more customary 
than the sneer and the sarcasm at the intellectual 
non-performance of their country. It was shown, 
that, with little or no countenance at home,—and 
no protection,—they were rapidly pressing on to a 
consummation, the effect of which must have been 
to secure for their country, that position, in moral 
respects, which it already maintains in politics and 
commerce ;—and through this means, to command 
for it that proper eminence in all national concerns, 
to which its peculiar endowments, whether as re- 
gards its physical resources or its people, not only 
entitle it now, but which they must inevitably se- 
cure for it in ages yet to come. At the close of 
that narrative, which the want of leisure, and ma- 
terials, necessarily rendered inadequate to more 
than a partial exposition of the subject, I declared 
the humiliating conviction, that a career so hono- 
rable had been completely arrested—that a siop 
had been put to the achievements of the native in- 
tellect ; and that a progress, which should be as 
grateful to the country, as it was creditable to her 
mind—nay, as it was absolutely essential to her 
social and moral advance and independence, was 
about to be fatally endangered, unless timely and 
becoming measures were adopted by which to se- 
cure to her genius, the fair and equal field to which 
its merits and its necessities alike entitle it. 
Before we proceed to inquire as to what these 
measures should be, it becomes necessary to show, 
in order to avoid cavil hereafter, why it is, that, 
without any change in our local law of copyright, 
there should still have taken place such a change 


the same, in principle, at present, as it was twenty 
years ago, the native author should have been able 
then, to achieve successes and to realize profits 
which are denied him now. The solution of this 
question, will enable us to conclude the history of 
domestic Literature, while it may tend to give us 
some glimpses, as we proceed, of what may be 
our future remedies. We shal] endeavor to pursue 
the subject from its first beginnings, yet without 
digressing into such details as would rather fatigue 
than inform the reader. 

In the first place, then, we are not to understand, 
when regarding the present prostration of Ame- 
rican Literature, we speak, in comparative terms of 
its past successes,—that the native author was 
ever, at any time, adequately rewarded for his la- 
bors. On this subject, the popular mind has been 
very much abused. The swelling language and 
exaggerated statements of the journals, has partly 
led to the misconception, and the vanity of authors 
themselves, in some instances, has countenanced 
misrepresentations, with regard to the amount of 
their compensation, which the policy of the pub- 
lishers—who desire to appear liberal—has not suf- 
fered them to contradict. The history which fol- 
lows, will not, we apprehend, be liable to contradic- 
tion. 

With the exception, then, of a few writers, al- 
ready in possession of the popular ear, American 
Literature was still, up to the year 1834, very much 
a business of the amateur. It was only about that 
period, that it began to assume the aspect of a bn- 
siness. Until that period, and even after, the 
greater number of domestic books—works of art 
and fancy being considered, and not those of mere 
utility—yielded no compensation whatever to their 
writers. In numerous instances, they were issued 
at the author’s expense. If sufficiently successful 
to reach a second edition, the publisher might be- 
stow upon the writer a trifling gratuity of one, two 
or three hundred dollars, for the first. But this 
was not a frequent event, and in the case of the 
greater number of these publications, the author 
himself, most probably, contemplated no higher 
gratification than that of seeing himself in print. 
His book had been produced at leisure hours, as a 
relief from other labors, or while preparing him- 
self for other avocations. It was seldom that his 
successes were such, as to persuade him to abandon 
those more ordinary occupations of society, which 
had been marked out for his pursuit. Where the 
author was already known as a man of talent, or 
had already achieved some small successes, he was 
usually allowed one half of the nett profits on the 
sale—the publisher incurring all the risks of pub- 
lication. These risks, however, were commonly 
very trifling ; for, as the edition of such a writer 
was usually limited to 12 or 1500 copies, and, as 





in the condition of American authorship—why, 
with the law oa the subject of copyright precisely 
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the large publishers had numerous agents, scattered 
throughout every State in the union, there was no 
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great difficulty in forcing the sale of a sufficient 
number, to defray the absolute cost of publica- 
tion. In such cases, the author was the only loser. 
Where he had already distinguished himself, and 
was, in some degree, a favorite, his copyright might 
command a price, ranging from three hundred to 
three thousand dollars. In one or two instances, 
only, do we hear of American writers of fiction, 
realizing as much as five thousand dollars for a 
siugle novel. But very few ever received a greater 
sum (in America) than fifteen hundred, and, as 
these writers seldom sent forth more than a single 
work per annum, it may easily be conceived, that 
the business was never such as to render it over 
seductive, to those who had the pecuniary returns 
very much at heart. A similar degree of physi- 
cal industry, and a far less expenditure of thought 
and sensibility, would realize for the writer, in the 
common walks of trade, a much better income. Few, 
therefore, but the greatly successful, (still speaking 
comparatively) were found to continue long in the 
vocation —none, perhaps, but those whom a strong 
passion for letters, compelled to cling to a pursuit, 
whose paths, if not often those of pleasantness 
and peace, were such as were most congenial, in 
the case of such persons, to the peculiar tastes and 
talents with which they were endowed. But, in 
the new impulse given to Américan Literature,— 
upon which we dwelt more at large in our previous 
letter,—where one left the field in disappointment 
and disgust, a dozen entered upon it in hope and 
confidence. The exaggerated statements, from 


time to time, in the newspapers, of the profits of 


the business, naturally led to this result; and every 
season sent forth its host of new beginners, for 
whom the same experience was in reserve. The 
withdrawal of one swarin of literary motes into 
another atmosphere, did not leave unoccupied, the 
feeble sunshine of the publisher's office. His re- 
sources, in the shape of song and story, from the 
stock of new materials always on hand, enabled 
him to select at pleasure; and his occasionally 
doing so, while it encouraged the beginner with 
hopes that were never to be realized, necessarily 
increased his own reluctance, to bestow any portion 
of his profits upon the native professional author. 
The latter was compelled to receive what was 
given him. He had no alternative. He had no 
mode of arriving at his own value. The cleemosy- 
nary scraps left unconsumed from the foreign table, 
were all that remained to him; and he had no 
remedy, no redress, unless by expatriating him- 
self; by renouncing the country which refused to 
cherish, and seeking the protection of that which 
did. The American publishers were few in nam- 
ber ; the business, in respect to belles-lettres pub- 


lications, very much a monopoly—the capital em- 


ployed, of an amount calculated with a constant 
reference to the fact, that books, throughout a great 
portion of the Union, were regarded as luxuries, 





not as necessaries—not habitually the food of the 
million, and, even among the few, regarded as a 
delicacy. Add to this, that the foreign supply— 
particularly of works of fiction—to an inexhausti- 
ble extent, and very far beyond any demand of the 
American public, was to be had, of all varieties of 
character and degrees of merit, at no greater cost 
than that of types and paper. It was only in re- 
gard to the consumption of this foreign supply, 
that any conflict or competition, ever took place 
among the American publishers. Ordinarily, even 
in regard to their appropriations of foreign books, 
there was a very good conventional understanding 
between them. ‘They agreed to poach upon dif- 
ferent manors. They laid out the particular kinds 
and classes of books, which they severally preferred 
to publish. One yielded his capital to the interests 
of law and medicine, and was admitted to have the 
exclusive right thenceforth, to all the legal and 
medical wisdom of Great Britain ;—another chose 
classical Literature, upon which to move his great 
enterprize,—a third countenanced polemics and 
theology—others contented themselves with ro- 
mance, and thus, the whole domain of European 
letters was thrown open to partition. They laid 
violent hands, each on his favorite author. One 
chose Scott; another Bulwer and James; a third 
| Maryatt and D’Israeli; and even the ladies did not 
always, escape the hands of these literary ravish- 
ers—Lady Blessington and Mrs. Hemans,—Letitia 
Landon and Mrs. Jameson, &c., were compelled 
to contribute to their triumphs; and, in this way, 
they amicably distributed the minds of authors, to 
whom they were unwilling to award a groat! Some- 
times, indeed, through the occasional excess, or cu- 
pidity of some one of these distributees, the fo- 
reign writer was remembered to the tune of one 
or two hundred pounds. The brief history which 
will account for this, will also tend to illustrate the 
wretchedness of a system, which, “to be hated 
needs but to be seen.” 

It happened not unfrequently, that some one of 
the authors chosen, turned out less profitably than 
had been expected. ‘The disappointed publisher 
beheld, with dismay, the failure of his own, and, 
with mortification, the success of a class of books 
which he had yielded to his neighbor. Unrestrained 
by any laws, even those of convention, he avenged 
himself for this mortification, by pouncing occasion- 
ally upon some of the publications, which he had 
accorded to his rival. In this manner, two, and 
even three, editions of the same work were forced 
upon the market. The price of the work was let 
down, the sales divided, and the profits lost to all 
parties. Sometimes, again—for cause, or without 
cause—in his mere mood ,—without provocation, and 
perhaps even without hope of profit, some one of 
the contracting parties would deliberately play the 
same game in the case of a volume, which he knew 
was about to issue from the neighboring press. 
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The price would be lowered fifty per cent., the 
market forestalled, and the sale of the better edi- 
tion effectually baffled. This proceeding would 
prompt requital in similar fashion ; new compro- 
mises would follow, and, probably, some new and 
more grateful arrangement for the distribution of 
the foreign spoil, which, in a short time, would 
prove quite as insecure and temporary as_ the pre- 
ceding. 
one another, they adopted a mode to guard against 
these collisions, by which, as already hinted, the 
foreign author was sometimes admitted to a mode- 
rate share, in the profits of his own books. Accor- 
dingly, they made a private agreement with him, 
to do that, in his individual case, which they had 
striven, tooth and nail, to prevent the government 
from doing, in the case of his fraternity. They 
formally acknowledged his right to his own pro- 
perty, and bought from him, in order to its exclu- 
sive use, a privilege of publication in the United 
States, precisely such as his publisher had bought 
from him in Great Britain. The unhappy error 
of which they were guilty, was, in not seeing that 
the principle which they acknowledged in his case, 
was the only one which could legitimate and secure 
their industry, adopted as a general legal principle, 
by the government, for the control of the whole 
subject. ‘The English author had only to provide 
his American publisher with the printed sheets of 
his work, prior to its publication in Great Britain, to 
secure a bonus of one or two hundred pounds. 
This privilege, however, in our existing law of 
copyright, conferred no protection. The law of 
copyright, was fatal to a legal contract between 
parties able to contract. The only advantage, 
which this privilege conferred upon the purchaser, 
was that of sending forth an edition of the work, 
in advance of any rival, thus supplying the market 
some few days before his neighbors. But, even 
this advantage was less real than seeming. Un- 
restrained by the laws of the land, our publishers 
too frequently refused to recognize any other laws, 
whether of country or convention. The work 
would be pirated, and the public, indifferent to the 
morals of the proceeding, anticipating the cheaper 
edition, and already taught to look for it, had only 
to wait three or five days, necessary for running it 
through the press, to procure it almost on their own 
terms. 

Ina business so thoroughly illegitimate through- 
out, so insecure, in consequence of the very cir- 
cumstance which, in the eyes of cupidity, conferred 
upon it its highest privileges,—what was naturally 
the fate and condition of the native author? We 
have seen what were his rewards in the palmiest 
days of his career. With the exception of the few 
who derived their chief compensation from the 
English publishers, the great body of American 
authors labered con amore. It was their love of 
letters that maintained them—that reconciled them 


Finding that they could not always trust. 








to short commons, protracted toils and incessant 
industry. Under these necessities, they toiled in 
all departments. Their resources were casual. 
They could not propose to themselves the comple- 
tion of great tasks ; favorite plans of composition, 
favorite subjects, leading and original schemes for 
the development of a grand ideal, in verse or prose, 
were all compelled to yield to the ordinary and 
frequently slavish requisitions of the market. They 
were day-laborers in the vineyard, doomed to the 
most moderate share of the fruits, and liable to be 
dismissed at the shortest notice. The author, 
whose work went to the third or fourth edition— 
whose name rang through the press, and who fan- 
cied that its voice was equally the presage of for- 
tune and of fame, was yet confounded to discover 
that his pecuniary rewards, from his most success- 
ful labors, were not often comparable to those of 
the ordinary accountant—that he was still required 
to prepare his essay for the magazine, and his story 
for the annual, if he would avoid the humiliating 
contingencies of debt. Accordingly, we find the 
most able and popular writers in America, mixing 
up various other professions with that of Litera- 
ture; descending from eminence, which they ho- 
nored—from living and holiest rites at national 
altars—to the narrow walks of trade—returning, 
at moments snatched from more lowly duties, to 
the service which they loved—placing an occa- 
sional chaplet upon shrines in the ministry of which 
their whole lives should be dedicated. What must 
be the effect of such a system upon the character 
of our Literature! To make it fugitive, wanting 
in form and consistency, in proper elaboration, in 
grandeur, strength and purpose! What, upon the 
author? To take from him all high motives to per- 
formance, and to fritter away, in slender occasion- 
alities, that genius. to which no time is allowed for 
contemplation. That, under these circumstances, 
the author should still continue to write—should 
still struggle on, in every possible way, with the 
hope of maintaining his connection with the art, 
which he is not permitted to adopt as his vocation, 
proves nothing more than the strong force of a na- 
ture, and of endowments, which will not suffer 
themselves to be entirely suppressed by any for- 
tune! 

Nor, could he blame the domestic publisher that 
the writings of the foreign author were preferred 
before his own. This was due to the natural ope- 
ration of the laws. It would be unreasonable to 
complain, that the publisher should prefer getting 
his materials free of cost; and with his bands not 
only full of such material, but of material upon 
which he already possessed (also free of cost) the 
best foreign judgment—upon which public opinion 
had already spoken, and which he, accordingly, 
put to press secure against any risk of loss—it was 
something of a favor, that he gave any counte- 
nance whatever to the native author. The motives 
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for doing so were usually subordinate. In_ his 
natural desire to win, along with the reputation of 
great enterprise, that of great patriotism—to se- 
cure the intellectual aid which could maintain an 
argument—defend the character of a book unwisely 
chosen, or, in some similar way, minister to the 
wants of a house, whose mammoth profits and re- 
sources might very well permit, to the most mer- 
cenary nature, an occasional departure from the 
customary concerns of self. 
tive publishers could not entirely, by their indiffe- 
rence, keep down the struggles of a genius whose 
beginnings were so vigorous, they could not en- 
tirely refuse to assist—they were compelled to 
yield themselves somewhat, to the demands of pub- 
lic opinion and the requisitions of popular taste. 
It would have been the foulest individual, as well 
as national reproach, if writers, already known to 
fame, who had already done the country honor by 
their talents, should be suffered to labor altogether 
without a compensation. The gradually increasing 
claims of American mind forced it upon their at- 
tention, and it came to be something of a merit 
among them, which should display the most impo- 
sing list of American authors for whom they were 
to officiate—the accoucheurs of native Literature— 
the Murrays, the Colburns and Longmans of the 
American press. Upon the batuers of one were 
run up the names of Bancroft, Channing and Pres- 
cott; another triumphed in the reputation of Cooper, 
Kennedy and Bird; a third boasted of Bryant, 
Halleck, Paulding and Willis, and so on through 
the calendar. ‘There was still another, though in- 
ferior, motive, by which the publishers were moved 
to a consideration of native claims. The very in- 
security which attended all their appropriations 
from the foreign author was an indirect argument 
in favor of the native. Jt was a consideration 
however, which, so long as the publishers still had 
a tolerable understanding among themselves, could 
only be felt in a very moderate degree. It could 
not altogether counteract the imposing fact, that 
the one was to be paid, the other not; but it led to 
a greater willingness to listen to the claims of the 
former, at periods when the British press yielded 
nothing particularly attractive. But these conces- 
sions, as already said, were only made in the case 
of writers who had already secured the popular 
affections. Nothing was risked upon the obscure. 
Hundreds of manuscripts were returned annually, 
unread,—works, we are bold to say, in half the 
number of instances, quite equal to one half of the 
foreign reprints with which the land was glutted. 
The writers—many from the remote interior,— 
without names to command a hearing, without 
friends upon the spot to urge it—mortified by de- 
nial, and sensible to an indifference and coldness 
of reception, which had too frequently the appear- 
ance of contempt—buried their hopes in silence, 
and shrunk from a pursuit, in which, whatever 


| might be their endowments, the laws of their coun- 
\try denied that they should proceed. 











Indeed, 
under the existing laws of copyright, the interests 
of publishers would seem to lie in discouraging as 


far as possible, the pretensions of the native au- 


thor. It is their policy, that he should not have a 
hearing—that there should be no American books 
as long asthe foreign supply is abundant. The 


reasoning on this point is comprised in a nutshell. 
‘ 
Besides, as the na- 


There must be some limit to the sale of books in 
America—the amount of capital employed in the 
business, must necessarily have its limits. Shall 
this capital be employed exclusively for the benefit 
of the publisher, or shall that least necessary of 
all persons in the making of a book—the author— 
be admitted to a share? Clearly, when this alter- 
native may be avoided, there is no good policy in 
incurring it. So long, therefore, as the publisher 
can procure ample supplies of literary material, 
free of all cost, it is clearly not his interest to en- 
courage the genius of any writer, whose probable 
popularity at home, might compel the purchase of 
his manuscripts, and thus divide and lessen those 
profits, of which, hitherto, he has enjoyed the en- 
tire monopoly. 

Thus, in all respects, completely masters of the 
field—making a trade of, and realizing wealth from, 
that intellect which they never recompensed—nay, 
which they sometimes mocked, with an irreverence 
equally inconsistent with policy and propriety—they 
are suddenly awakened to the consciousness that a 
pursuit so very prosperous, and a condition so very 
comfortable—so legitimate, too,—as their own,—is 
yet liable to some distressing insecurities. It is 
not the poor author, alone, whose frequent solici- 
tations for legal protection, was met by their angry 
and vehement hostility,—that is liable to the vicis- 
situdes of life. Their great wealth, the seeming 
ease with which it has been acquired—the fact that 
the fields of British Literature still remain open—a 
generous pasture in which the supplies are abun- 
dant, and poaching upon which is made legitimate 
by American law—these things have awakened 
other appetites. Hungry eyes are upon them, 
keen-witted printers, having little cash, perhaps, 
but numerous type, and a lamentable fund of auda- 
city, are hankering after their fleshpots. The 
era of “ Cheap Literature” is approaching! When 
author’s brains, free of charge, are convertible into 
solid dishes for those who have none, there is no 
good reason why Literature should not be cheap. 
A revolution is at hand, which finds our publishers 
totally unprepared, and the progress of which 
is to leave them totally confounded. Prior to this 
revolution, it was the common notion, that books 
could not be issued more cheaply than by the Ame- 
rican press. The American editions, up to 1838, 
were usually monstrous distasteful to the European 
eye. Fanny Kemble, Fanny Trollope, and other 
English Fannies, male and female, were loud in 
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their loathing, whenever reference was had to the 
imperfect type, and the dingy paper of American 
publications. In comparison with the English, 
they had certainly good reason for their distaste. 
The difference of price, however, was not less re- 
markable. The work which sold in England fora 
guinea and a half, brought but a dollar, or a dollar 
and a half, in America. Such were the relative 
prices of the English and American editions of 
Bulwer, James, D'Israeli, &c. The greater cost 
of the English publication, was caused by the copy- 
right charges; by the superior cost and beauty of 
the paper; by the greater quantity of paper and 
press-work consumed on each copy; and by the 
smaller number of copies in each edition. The Eng- 
lish work, consisting of three large volumes, avera- 
ging 350 pages each, was issued from the American 
press in two small volumes of 220 each. An Ame- 
rican edition was seldom less than 1,250 copies. 
An English edition, except in the case of very 
popular authors, was frequently less than 700. The 
copyright, in all probability, constituted, generally, 
one of the smallest items by which the difference 
was made. 

Cheap as the American reprint appeared, it was 
soon discovered that it could be made more so. 
The great publishers themselves had been the first 
to conduct to this discovery. Occasionally, as we 
have seen, with the view to beat down, or to be- 
devil an antagonist, they issued the ordinary two 
volume book for fifty cents—one third less than the 
price at which the rival edition was selling. This 
fact did not escape attention. It was one to invite 
inquiry. Why was this done occasionally only? 
How can it be done at all! These were the natural 
questions; and, in connection with these, cir- 
cumstances were codperating, to bring about the 
great experiment, the progress of which seems to 
have left native publishers, and authors equally 
high upon the sands. One of these circumstances 
was the great pressure of 1836, in the monetary 
concerns of the country. Literature, as one of the 
luxuries, in common with the fine arts, generally, 
was the first to feel this pressure. People sooner 
dispense with books than with bread, beef, brandy, 
tobacco, &c. Nay, to these wants, even vanity 
must yield, and the portrait-painter complain, 
almost equally with the author. Books, to be sold 
at such a time, must defer to its necessities; and, 


it was now remembered, by at least one set of 


adventurous persons, that mechanical invention, 
within the last ten years, had materially increased 
the powers of machinery and the press. As many 
sheets may now be stricken off in one hour as then 
consumed the day. ‘The cost of printing had be- 
come greatly diminished, and the slight additional 


cost of stereotyping, necessarily led to the idea of 


immense editions, ready to meet the demand, with- 
out any waste of paper—the publishers relying on 
the sale of greatly increased numbers, to compen- 





sate for the diminished profits on the individual 
copy. This was a great discovery, which the pub- 
lishers might have made years before. It was due 
to concurring circumstances that it was made at 
all. ‘The necessity of making books cheap, in order 
to make them necessaries, led to other suggestions 
for lessening the cost. Jy discarding the showy, 
but miserable and deceptive binding, in boards and 
muslin, which constituted, till very. lately, the ordi- 
nary covering of American books—considerably 
increasing their cost without any corresponding 
increase of their durability—the expense of the 
recent issues was still farther diminished, and a 
standard of prices established, as we all know, so 
excessively humble, that no one needs to be in- 
formed, “ the force of cheapness can no farther go.” 
Having all the literary materials free of cost, the 
publisher now, in the preparation of a book, makes 
allowance only for the parties mechanically inte- 
rested in its composition. He allows for the type, 
the ink and the paper-maker; the compositor and 
the pressman; and a fraction for the news boy and 
the bookseller. The editor is a subordinate, the 
author is totally inconsidered. The very person 
without whom books could not be, is the only per- 
son excluded from all share in the profits which 
they bring. The elements of the book, so far as 
the appropriating publisher is concerned, are so 
much rags, lead, ink; and horse, hand, or steam 
power. ‘The reader sees, at a glance, why it is 
that the native author, who could majntain himself 
with moderate decency in his profession, ten years 
ago, can no longer do so—the principle of the law 
of copyright, meanwhile, remaining totally un- 
changed. That law, we may remark, passingly, 
contemplated a different state of things entirely— 
was framed when the country was without the 
shadow of a Literature, when the subject was any 
thing but a pressing one, and might very well be 
adopted among the Esquimaux, as much better an- 
swering their purposes than ours. 

It will not be amiss to pursue this history, since 
the statement of facts, in their proper order, is 
necessarily suggestive of all the philosophy which 
belongs to them. Had our legislators been put 
properly in. possession of these facts, we should, 
long before this, have arrived at solid ground in our 
legislation, to the equal content, I verily believe, 
of all the interested parties. Had our authors been 
consulted, as they should have been, in preference 
to our publishers, our paper-makers and printers, 
I am persuaded that the true principles would have 
been attained by which all parties would have been 
rendered secure, in a business, free from fluctua- 
tions, free from reproach and yielding, in common 
with every legitimate occupation, a fair and pro- 
fitable return. Nay, more, it may be shown here- 
after, that the protection of the native author would 
not diminish the mass and value of domestic publica- 
tions—would not in any perceptible degree, increase 
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the cost of his material to the publisher; and, when 
we consider the great importance to all trades- 
men, of having a regular business, secure from 
vicissitudes, of uniform demand and unintermitted 
industry, we shall be perfectly safe in assuring 
the various departments interested in this ques- 
tion, that their severa] trades must undergo im- 
provement rather than injury, in the improvements 
of the business of authorship, under proper legisla- 
tion, in the hands of the native writer. The idea, 
that the literary taste of a nation should flourish, 
in the absence of the national author, is one of 
those monstrous absurdities which nothing but the 
most simple selfishness could possibly conceive. 
There can be no literary taste at all in a nation 
which is without its native writers. The reflection 
of half a moment, would exhibit this to the most 
ordinary understanding. Nay, if we look back for 
thirty years, we shall see that, until the native 
Literature began to grow, and to display itself, 
there was no popular taste for books in the country. 
The consumers were few and far between. Beyond 
the commercial cities there were no readers. The} 
necessity for books, is unfelt where the intellect is 
wanting by which they are made. It is the influ- 
ence and the example of the native intellect that 
creates a demand for the foreign—that wakens up 
the subordinate mind around it, ‘and compels it, for 
its own protection, and in self-defence, to go into 
the same great armoury of thought, for those wea- 
pons, the possession of which, in this or any coun- 
try, alone, constitutes the claim of the individual 
to equal place and consideration. It was a great 
error that our authors were not consulted in refer- 
ence to this question. ‘They are the true authori- 
ties. They alone could have furnished the neces- 
sary information, free from prejudice, free from the 
natrowing suggestions of a merely trading spirit. 
The very fact that they did not press forward—that 
they held themselves aloof, almost passive, while 
all the mechanical agents in book making—alarmed 
by the application of foreign authors to Congress,— 
were clamoring in concert, in the ears of our law 
makers, should have been an argument in favor of 
their impartiality, was conclusive of that unselfish 
temper, which, as we read the history of British 
authors, appears to have been at the bottom of all 
their misfortunes—the real source of their domestic 
miseries and privations, not to speak of that unhappy 
profligacy of life which has so frequently been made 
their reproach. The vices of authorship, in all 
countries, may be attributed to the injustice of the 
public, and are the natural result of inadequate and 
capricious returns, the inevitable consequences of 
exquisite sensibilities struggling against poverty, in 
the pursuit of fame! Byron's line of Sheridan may 
be applied to the case of thousands: 


“ What to us seems vice may be but wo!” 





We proceed in our narrative ! 


The first attempts at the republication of books 
in cheap form, were not, as they should have been, 
calculated to alarm the book-publishers. They 
had been accustomed to such plain sailing, to such 
smooth seas, and prevalent fair winds, that they 
seem to have foregone, even the most ordinary pre- 
cautions. They looked for no change of weather ; 
and, though attended by the usual premonitories of 
revolution, that of cheap publishing took them by 
surprise. ‘This business may be said to have been 
begun by the weekly newspapers. ‘These journals 
were of an anomalous character. They were, in 
plain terms, magazines of selected miscellaneous 
literature. Their contents were chiefly derived 
from the dashing and lively serial stories in the 
foreign and domestic periodicals, sprinkled with 
such clever sketches, smart paragraphs, eloquent 
passages and shocking catastrophies, as could be 
gleaned from the daily press. ‘They contemplated 
passengers by car and steamboat, and subscribers 
in the remote interior. ‘The form of the newspaper 
naturally suggested itself to the publisher, on ac- 
count of the greater advantages which it possessed, 
through the mails, for diffusion over the country. 
The postage on newspapers was almost nominal; 
that upon periodicals was heavy,—operating as a 
prohibition upon the more bulky, in all places at all 
remote from that of publication. In this, as in 
other respects, the effect of our legislation has been 
adverse to the interests of domestic Literature. 
This preference, growing out of a false and partial 
view of the superior utility of the newspaper over 
the periodicals assigned to Literature, has been 
very detrimental to their claims and usefulness. 
Why should there be a preference? Why should 
it be more important to the character of the nation, 
its safety and success, to give cheaper circulation to 
the mere passing occurrences, the ordinary scandal, 
the daily and temporary events of society; and 
deny it to elaborate works of art—thoughts which 
have relation to the most noble affections—princi- 
ples which affect the permanent interests of man; 
and views of his nature—his future, past and pre- 
sent,—which elevate his aims, and refine his feel- 
ings, by studies equally graceful and ingenious. 
Yield that the newspaper, as it contains matter of 
mere passing interest, should have more prompt 
dispatch than the literary journal ; and all that can 
be claimed for the former, over the latter, has been 
fully conceded. It is not, by this, intended to dis- 
parage the claims of the one; it is only insisted 
that they are not superior tothe other. The friends 
of American letters would ask nothing more, than 
that they should be admitted to equal public pri- 
vileges. 

The natural result of this preference, unwisely 
given, as we contend, was to generate numerous 
miscellanies in newspaper form, and claiming under 
that name, the contents of which were almost 
purely literary. With the exception of the book 
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form, which they studiously avoided, they were 
literary periodicals to all intents and purposes. 
The Literature which they contained, was either 
entirely foreign, or gathered from the domestic 
magazines; the value of which, in this manner, 
they thus contributed still farther to depreciate. 
One mammoth sheet contained as many square feet 
of printed matter, as a monthly magazine ; some- 
times twice as much. Its weight, in the mail-bags, 
compared with the average weight of the monthly 
magazine, (I have weighed them) was quite as 
great, and, certainly, its utility not greater. The 
simple preference thus given it by the legislation of 
the country, was frequently fata! (as how could it 
be otherwise ') to the regular periodical. On the 
score of mere postage, as we have seen, it placed 
it at grievous disadvantage, in the sight of the 
subscriber, in contrast with the weekly sheet. Its 
very superiority was one source of the disparage- 
ment under which it labored. Printed, usually, on 
a finer paper, the sheet employed was necessarily 
smaller, and more numerous sheets supplied the 
deficiencies of size. But, in the eye of the law, a 
sheet is a sheet, and the medium octavo was taxed 
as highly as the mammoth folio, which made a 
dozen of it. To those, therefore, who were soli- 
citous only for the quantity and cheapness, rather 
than the quality and beauty of the commodity, the 
latter necessarily made its way. While the circu- 
lation of the former was confined (partly as we 
have seen by the operations of the laws) to that 
smaller community, which, regarding individuality 
and nationality of character as the most material 
constituents of the magazine, are not unwilling for 
the attainment of these objects, to incur the addi- 
tional tax which is so improperly laid upon them. 
The magazines, under these unequal cenditions, 
seldom long maintain their ground. Every year 
witnesses the birth and death of numbers; and 
those which survive, (unless it be such as address 
themselves particularly to ladies and the fashions) 
are of stunted size, and sickly growth. They do 
not thrive, and are seldom able to reward more 
than a small portion of their contributors. Of 
course, when they perish, or become infirm, the 
injury is to the native author. The contents of the 
magazines are entirely original, and it is by their aid 
that the contributors, who have in most cases made 
Literature their profession, are assisted to certain 
additional sources of livelihood. 

But the weekly news sheet did not confine its 
fatal influence to the magazines. Its next inroad 
was into the hitherto secure grounds of the book 
publisher. When, in providing the contents of 
their mammoth sheets, the proprietors of these jour- 
nals discovered that they could absorb one half of 
the contents of a goodly sized English novel, what 
was to prevent them from furnishing such material 


_—_— 


rowed from the magazines, foreign and domestic— 
all equally failed to supply the capacious pages 
which they were weekly bound to fill? The next 
movement was inevitable from their plan. Whole 
books were thus emptied into their columns; and, 
changing from the folio to the imperial qu rto, or 
the octavo, they proceeded, while still preserving 
their privileges, as newspaper publishers, to give to 
their issues, some of the advantages of the book- 
form of publication also. The contents of the 
folio, after having answered its purposes in one 
form and under one name, were forced into another, 
with another name; and, passing from stage to 
stage, with singular celerity, these innovators upon 
the ancient order of book-things, stood up at length, 
entirely unmasked, the leaders of a revolution— 
the audacious competitors, with the venerable trade, 
for some portion of its hithertc undivided spoils. 

This revolution in publishing,—fatal to the old 
monopoly, and injurious in the last degree to the 
small profits of native authorship,—was yet not 
wholly without its advantages. It opened the eyes 
of the public to the fact, that the cost of printing 
might be greatly lessened. It opened the eyes of 
the publishers themselves, to the more important 
fact that they are henceforth to contemplate thou- 
sands, instead of hundreds of readers—that their 
editions might be fifteen thousand just as easily as 
fifteen hundred copies. True, such a change in 
their trade would necessarily increase their labors, 
compel more diligence and activity, and that too 
without proportionably increasing their profits; but 
every business is improved and compensated, what- 
ever be the temporary inconvenience, loss and dif- 
ficulty, by an increasing body of consumers. To 
the author, it mattered nothing, whatever might be 
the diminution of price in the individual copy of 
his writings, if the whole number sold were so pro- 
portionately increased as to prevent any deficiencies 
in the grand result. Nay, for that matter, the 
change in the system, if unaccompanied by pecu- 
niary loss, was, to him, of positive benefit. It in- 
creased his circulation—made him acquainted with, 
and necessary to, the affections of a new class of 
readers ; and gave him better securities for the 
future, than he had ever possessed before; since 
the fame that is nourished in the cottage of the 
peasant, is more likely to be of permanent growth 
in a land, than that which has its origin in the 
palace of the peer! This fact, however startling it 
may appear to that really vulgar understanding 
which affects to despise the popular judgment in 
matters of taste and literature, is nevertheless suf- 
ficiently confirmed. by history. It is, besides, a 
fact, for which thete are good reasons in philoso- 
phy, which would be out of place enumerated here. 
But these opinions contemplate rather the future, 
than the present business of Literature in this 








to their readers; more particularly. indeed, as the 
sketch and the story, the essay and the sonz—bor- 


country,—when the commotion$ of the revolution 
which we have just described shall have subsided— 
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when the elements shall have cooled down, and the 
new world (I design no pun) of letters among us, 
shall have assumed some form and consistency. 
The discoveries which have been made, if likely 
to be of service to all parties, hereafter, are not 
yet so to the author, and scarcely to the publisher. 
It requires a considerable modification of the exist- 
ing system to make it permanently beneficial to 
any. In respect to the author, it is particularly 
fatal. It makes no provision for him, considers 
him not in any of its calculations, and leaves him 
totally out of enumeration, among its necessary 
agents. If the compensation made him, asa writer, 
before the great change was effected in the busi- 
ness—before the price of a book was reduced from 
one dollar and fifty, to twenty-five cents—were 
barely adequate to his absolute necessities—it is 
absolutely nothing now. Leta few facts suffice. 
The old, well-known authors of the country, have 
almost ceased to publish. Their writings are almost 
entirely confined to the magazines. Their com- 
pensation, in some instances, is totally derived from 
the English press. When they apply to an Ame- 
rican publisher, the answer is, “ our hands are full— 
our capital is totally employed.” This answer 
is not always a civil one; and, we are told, on 
good.authority, that one of our most distinguished 
writers, one of those, indeed,who may claim to 
be the father of our Literature—was treated by 
one of our publishing houses, to which he proposed 
his manuscript, with such insulting levity, as to 
drive him from its doors in indignation. Another 
writes me—a gentleman in the first rank of Ame- 
rican letters—‘ were I ten years younger, I should 
leave the country for ever.” <A third, a poet who 
deservedly stands at the head of our metrical Lite- 
i yand who has contributed, perhaps more than 
yer writer in that department in our country, 
upon Americans whatever reputation they 






" enjoy,—has been compelled to become his own pub- 


lisher ; and this too, at a time when his previous 
lumes are announced by the press as in their 
Barth and fifth editions. If these instances relate 
to our very first authors—to those who enjoy (for 
Americans) the highest European fame,—what may 
beaexpected of the fortunes of those who occupy 
an-inferior position? We may learn from a farther 
ment of unquestionable facts. 
Tihs then, we are told by some of the cheap 


“publishers themselves, that, for such @ volume as 


they retail at one shilling, they have paid the author 
from twenty to fifty dollars. We hear of one in- 
stance where a highly popular writer was compelled 
to accept, for a two volume book. which could not 
have cost him less than four months of assiduous 
application, and which might ‘well, from its merit 
and elaborateness, have employed him six,—the 
paltry sum of one hyndred and fifty dollars. Other 
instances are of similar sacrifices of time, 
industry and talent. It is something, indeed, in 





the present condition of things, that the publisher 
is willing to pay at all. He certainly need not do 
so, unless he pleases—not just now, at all events. 
Circumstances, indeed, are working to make him 
pay in the end; but that time is not yet; and it 
argues a degree of liberality, for which due credit 
should be given, when we find him willing to antici- 
pate the approaching necessity. Still, the amount 
thus appropriated is very insignificant. Compared 
with the number of European works reprinted, the 
original publications of the American press are 
few, and these, with few exceptions, are usually of 
a length and character, which sufficiently prove 
that the time consumed in their preparation has 
been calculated with a nice reference to the con- 
templated amount of compensation. Suppose a 
Literature to be produced, at all, under such cir- 
cumstances—suppose authorship to be really influ- 
enced by rewards such as above—and what must 
be its character? Where the writer is not even 
sure of constant employment, at whatever wages, 
what must be the effect, not merely upon his spirit 
and his strength, bat his moral nature? Writing, 
simply, to supply a stimulant, not to enforce a 
thought, or a doctrine, or a fancy; toiling only for 
the amusement of his readers— 
How servile is the task to please alone! 

his appeal is necessarily made to the most casual 
moods of a nation—its worst passions, its most 
miserable caprices; and, sinking into such an in- 
strument, his genius becomes abased, his talent 
alone remains useful, but staling soon (as it must) 
upon the popular taste, he is made to give way to 
other and less hacknied tributaries! What is the 
corresponding effect upon the nation, when its in- 
tellectual sovereigns, sunk into such slavish depen- 
dency, fail to preserve their superiority over the 
time,—giving it the tone and direction which they 
alone, by natural endowment, are properly autho- 
rized to give! 

The fault is not with the publisher. He is the 
creature of the system, of which the author is the 
victim. He cannot well afford to pay adequately 
for his materials. In the illegitimate character of 
the business, as now pursued,—in which the prin- 
cipal object of “ the trade” seems to be to break one 
another down,—the price of books has been reduced 
to a standard quite too low to yield any adequate 
returns. Not only is it impossible for the publisher 
to compensate his author, but it is doubtful whether, 
at the end of the chapter, he can possibly save him- 
self. We have the assurances of one very large 
publishing house, that, during one year of experi- 
tent, their cheap issues had failed to pay expenses. 
Why, under these circumstances, (assuming this to 
be the experience of the greater number) the sys- 
tem should still be persevered in, is a matter that 
will probably be explained hereafter. Several of 
the smaller publishers have abandoned the field 
entirely, and others, in all probability, will soon do 
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so. Indeed, the miserable state of uncertainty and 
insecurity ia which the business is involved at pre- 
sent—which has silenced nearly all the known pro- 
fessional authors of the country, and paralyzed the 
enterprise of the more wealthy publishers, conclu- 
sively proves the necessity for doing something, 
by which to give consistency and character to a 
most important interest, to deprive cupidity of some 
of its motives to perverseness, and to place the 
merely trading concerns of Literature—even with- 
out any reference to the rights of authors—in a 
regular and healthy condition—free to uniform exer- 
tions of industry and to adequate and not extrava- 
gant returns. 

When the innovators in the publishing business 
first displayed their hands, and the eyes of the too 
confident veterans of the trade were opened to 
their danger, the latter, very naturally, fell into 
some of the usual errors of cupidity. Vexed at an 
event which they unwisely determined to treat as 
an impertinence, they proceeded to punish the new 
comers, for trespassing upon a province to which 
long and undisputed occupancy seemed to give 
them a prescriptive and exclusive right. Instead, 
therefore, of examining the whole subject delibe- 
rately, and with the calmness of philosophers, and 
asking themselves whether the time had not come, 
when a wholesome reduction might be made in 
prices which they themselves had already, and re- 
peatedly shown were much too high, they fell into 
a frame of mind which is characteristic of all per- 
sons, who, like Jeshurun, in Scripture, have been 
accustomed to uninterrupted successes. “They 
waxed fat and kicked!” Without devoting any 
thought to the inquiry, by which they could have 
ascertained whether the thing was not now irrevo- 
cable, they proceeded to make war upon the mouve- 
ment, which they should rather have endeavored to 
direct. Their plan was very simple. It consisted 
in this single proposition. “ ‘These cheap publishers 
have no capital—we have—we will destroy them 
at their own weapons. We will break them 
down.” ‘This seemed an easy business. It would 
have been, had there not been a vital life in the 
system which they feared, which preserved it from 
overthrow. The time had come for cheap publica- 
tions, and the necessity of the thing was against 
them. Had it not been for this necessity, they 
must have succeeded. They held peculiar advan- 
tages for the contest. In addition to their great 
eapital, which they kept busily employed in the 


republication of the current Literature of great 


Britain, they owned a large amount of property in 


stereotyped-plates, from which thousands of works 
could be issued, at little cost, and at a moments 
warning. These works were of al] sorts, and of| twenty-five or 
all degrees of merit—religious, historical, philo- 
Many of them were 


sophical, romantic and poetic. 





served their turn, the original editions having al- 
ready satisfied that demand which followed their 
first publication at old-time charges. But the new 
system was one, that converted luxuries into neces- 
saries—that tempted people to buy and read, who 
had never bought or read before—that made Litera- 
ture a need and not a delicacy ; and, ia flinging the 
works of thought and imagination, almost “ with- 
out money and without price,” in the paths of 
poverty and labor, have opened up resources of 
taste, study and innocent recreation, in some of the 
darkest and remotest regions of the land. I am 
not among those who see in the moral character of 
the books thus published, any particular signs of 
that moral deterioration, which has been rather 
loudly charged upon them. I do not perceive, that 
the cheap issues from the press aré at all inferior to 
what they were before the change in prices. The 
writings of Paul de Kock, and a few others—which 
I never allow myself to read—are-admitted as ex- 
ceptions ; but these works were published among 
us long ago, and are not the results of the cheap 
system of publication. Such works are to be found, 
at all times, in all countries, to smatch the garments 
of their Literature. It is very possible, that the 
number has been somewhat increased in correspon- 
dence with the general increase in all manner of 
publications; but I suspect they bear no higher 
relative proportion to the works of decency, than 
they have borne at all other periods. So far as 
my observation extends, the cheap publishers have 
sent forth very few but guod books. Many of their 
issues have been very useful. Some of them, such 
as Froissart's Chronicles, for example, were particu- 
larly well-chosen, and could not have been sup- 
plied to the great body of our people, by any other 
system. Indeed, there is no proper reason, why 
these publications should not be the very best. 
What should hinder it? The publishers have surely 
sufficient privileges of appropriation, they are cer- 
tainly not serupuJous upon what they lay hands, 
and may just as well take possession of the best, 
as the vilest materials of the European market. 
If, with these privileges before them, they choose 
the latter, the shame and the sin are quite as much 
with those who purchase, as with those who print. 
In carrying out their purpose of breaking 
their new and audacious competitors, the oldypub- 
lishers put their issues at charges still lower than 
their rivals ; thus, not only increasing the evils of 
which the¥ complained—forcing prices still lower 
than the innovators had done—bat increasing the 
difficulty of any return to more reasonable stan- 
dards. The effect of such a competition was equally 
instantaneous: @nderful. Able to secure for 


cents, the volume which was 
originally beyond their reach at one, two, or three 
dollars—the number of purchasers was multiplied 





of classical and standard value, and of certain, 
Most of them had already 


though gradual sale. 
Vor. X—19 


twenty fold—the circulating Jibraries were de- 
stroyed at a blow, and a passion for books—for 
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owning books and making collections—was awa- 
kened in homes and territories, in which such pas- 
sions had never prevailed before. This is one of 
the great merits of the cheap mouvements, It pro- 
voked a passion, which it will fail to satisfy. It 
brought out slumbering tastes and appetites; has 
given a new impetus to the intellectual energies of 
the nation, and opened a door to the progress of 
studies and inquiries, which will not close in a 
hurry. More! It has gained for the native author— 
it may be not in our day—a mighty audience, which 
he will hereafter Jead in triumph, to the noblest con- 
quests of art, and science, and imagination! 

To the superior advantages of large capital and 
numerous works, already stereotyped, possessed by 
the old publishers, the innovators could oppose the 
new and current publications—a privilege, however, 
which they necessarily shared with their rivals; 
and the farther privilege which they possessed, by 
reason of their publishing in periodical form, and 
with smaller type, of transmitting their publica- 
tions at Jess expense by mail. To these, they 
added considerable tact and talent, and the manner 
in which they bore themselves in the conflict, 
proves their courage and conduet, if it establishes 
for. them the possession of no higher virtues. The 
war of the publishers,” as it has been called, 
which followed, is sufficiently notorious. We need 
not say to the public, that it has\been a mere con- 
test of selfishness throughout, disgraced, too, by a 
species of ruthlessness and blackguardism, which 
would inevitably bring shame and opprobrium upon 
any more legitimate business. ‘To revile and to 
disparage one another, in print, has been the ordi- 
nary character of their advertisements—to de- 
nounce each other as guilty of falsehood and unfair 

ling, was the burden of their speech; and of 
heir.common estimate of what should be expected 
from one another,—these choosers of our Litera- 
ture, in religion, philosophy, morals, taste, fancy 
and. imagination, have had charges of burglary and 
arson insinuated against them, when the motive to 
these crimes consisted in no higher object than the 
attainment of a copy of a new work, which it was 
desirable to pirate. True, this charge was only in- 
sinuated—not established—not thought to be estab- 
listiéd ; but, what must we think of the moral sense, 
w such things are even thought, much less 
insinuated? Where suspicion has become so pru- 
rient from looseness of principle, that such sug- 
gestions can rise to the mind in connéction with 
one’s competitor in the ordinary walks of trade. 
Would such a charge have been made, or such a 
crime supposed to be of probable, or even possible 
commission with such a motive, if the publisher 
had not been accustomed to the appropriation of the 
books of foreign authors—if they had not been 
accustomed, in the language of the vulgar jest, to 
“* stealing the materials of which their brooms were 
made?” It is such looseness of principle, as such 





anecdotes indicate, which has brought upon the 
American name the imputation of universal dis- 
honesty. In this case, the moral evil is the legiti- 
mate fruit of our laws, which have tacitly said to 
our publishers, you are at liberty to appropriate the 
writings of all people but our own; as the laws of 
Moses conferred upon the Hebrews a special privi- 
lege of usury in their dealings with foreigners. 
We, under the Christian dispensation, seem evi- 
dently to prefer this old law as our model, to that 
which was brought by Christ: “‘ Do unto others as 
you would that they should do to you!” 

Instead of pursuing this course, which is little 
else than a sort of social brigandage, and presents 
an anomaly in trade, which must be equally aston- 
ishing and disgusting to those in all other kinds of 
business, our old publishers, with a little patient 
reflection, and higher views of propriety, might 
have chalked out for themselves a path of more 
simplicity and safety. They should have called 
the authors to the consultation. But they had too 
little sympathy with authors. ‘They had rejected, 
with great clamor, and signs of exceeding horror, 
every suggestion of a copyright law, by which (as 
every laborer, who was worthy, should have had 
his proportion of the hire) the business would have 
been at once legitimated. With the usual blind- 
ness of selfishness, they incurred its usual risks, 
and, unwilling to yield any portion of their spoils, 
endangered the safety of the whole. They should 
have seen, at a glance, that, even if successful 
in breaking down their present opponents, they 
were yet liable to the invasion of new swarms, the 
moment they should endeavor to regain former 
prices ; for the privilege, which the American pub- 
lisher possesses, of procuring his materials free of 
charge, are rather anomalous in the history of 
trade—having no analogies in any other business, 
and holding out therefore great temptations in the 
eyes of hungering adventurers. Every year would 
have brought into the field new competitors, and 
no capital could possibly hold out against the con- 
tinual conflict. The war would be one, never 
ending, still beginning ; and the issue of the pro- 
tracted struggle, must be to exhaust their accumu- 
lated capital, without rendering the business any 
whit more secure from innovation. Such, had the 
publishers been willing to reflect, must have been 
the result of any thought given to the subject. 
But, as we have said before, they labored under 
the infirmities of Jeshurun. They had laughed 
at, and defied the authors ; should they now be baf- 
fled by the printers—for the cheap book publish- 
ing is really due to the printers—who, having the 
labor at their fingers-ends, and the writings for 
nothing, had nobody to pay but the paper-makers. 
The old publishers felt nothing but the provocation 
of the intrusion; they were quite too angry and 
too proud for argument. Had this not been the 





case—had they been willing to think, and man- 
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fully to approach the subject, they would have 
come to some such conclusions as the following : 
They would have said—* We have enjoyed this 
monopoly a very long time ; we have grown strong 
and wealthy upon it: what more natural than that 
others should desire to partake? It is fortunate for 
us, that they did not feel this new appetite before.” 
If they had approached the subject in this temper, 
the next conclusion would have been inevitable. 
“ They have reduced prices! cannot prices be re- 
duced?” That should have been the first inquiry ; 
and where would it have led them? Necessarily, 
to the new basis of trade with which the cheap 
publishers had made them acquainted, namely, that 
such a reduction of prices had multiplied the num- 
ber of consumers ten fold, and must continue to 
multiply them. The bare suggestion of this im- 
portant fact, would, in any more legitimate busi- 
ness—in any other pursuit, less distinguished by 
recklessness and trespass,—have led at once to 
the propriety of totally remodelling the business, 
adapting it to the new condition of things, and, in 
this way, disarming it, as well as they might, of 
its awkward and unpleasant necessities. They 
should then have gone into a patient inquiry as to 
the character of the new consumers—the sort of 
books most likely to suitthem, and the minimum cost 
at which such books could be prepared and sold. 
This inquiry might have resulted in the discovery 
which we think it likely will yet be made of two very 
distinct classes of purchasers; the one, solicitous 
only of the printed matter—satisfied to have it, if 
cheap, in any readable formand condition ; the other, 
less indifferent to externals, and willing to pay 
something more for a large, clear type, and tolera- 
bly fine paper. This matter might very easily be 
managed by striking off two-editions from the same 
face of metal, making the difference entirely to 
consist in the quality of the paper. The difference 
in price to the customer might be simply the addi- 
tional cost of paper, as such an impression would 
involve no other expense to the publisher. By 
many, even of the poorer class, the novelty of 
Cheap Literature being once over—books will be 
bought with some reference to their fitness for the 
library. The eye will require to be satisfied as 
well as the mind, and even where the mind only 
would seem to be concerned, its pleasantest im- 
pressions of an object are derived through the 
medium of this most jealous sentinel of thought. 
We art apt to be persuaded of the inferiority of 
an object, which comes to us in an inferior gar- 
ment—our tastes, wherever active, insensibly affect 
our judgments; and, with most persons, the satis- 
faction of reading an author, however meritorious, 
is materially diminished, when the eye grows weary 
in a continual struggle with diminutive type, and 
dim impressions on thin and dingy paper—already, 
it appears to us, that the publishers are becoming 
sensible to this suggestion. We mark considera- 





ble improvement in some of their publications, par- 
ticularly of the Boston press ; and if Winchester’s 
“Mysteries of Paris” had been put forth on su- 
perior paper, no handsomer book of its class would 
have ever issued from the American press. 
Carrying out their inquiry as to the degree of 
reduction which might be made in the cost of 
books to the public, considering the while, the 
claims of all the mechanical agents in their prepa- 
ration, it would not be amiss, and would be pru- 
dent, to include the author. Suppose then, with 
some reference to him, a calculation of this sort 
to be made in the case of any single style of pub- 
lication—take, for example, a popular novel, 12 mo., 
of 500 pages, the ordinary form, to which, until 
recently, the public had been accustomed. We 
will suppose (and this we think a liberal allowance) 
that it will cost $500 to stereotype such a work. 
The paper necessary for 20,000 copies, press- work, 
folding, stitching and all other expenses, I estimate 
(though I have no good means, where I am, of ar- 
riving at the amount) at $2,500 more. ‘Three thou- 
sand dollars, therefore, will be about the whole 
cost of a publication, which, sold at 25 cents, (now 
sold, in the case of Mr. Cooper's novels, at twice 
that amount) will yield $5,000. This, afier de- 
fraying all expenses, including a fair interest on 
the publisher’s capital, would leave two thousand 
dollars for division——we will suppose equally—be- 
tween publisher and author. On such a division 
as this, the author could live. It will be for men 
of other professions, law, medicine, &c., to say how 
well. We have shown, however, in previous pas- 
sages, that, on the general average, he never got 
so much even in the best days of American let- 
ters. But if, instead of the more expensive form 
of publication above referred to, we should adopt, 
for estimate. the cheaper style which now prevails—— 
the octavo, double column, seldom containing more 
than 100 to 130 pages, and sold in the shops ai 25 
cents—I am persuaded the profits would be much 
greater. Ihave before me at this moment, four of 
these publications, all from different houses in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. The first—* Self 
Devotion,” issued by Harper & Brothers, contains 
125 pages ; the second, “ Henrietta Temple,” from 
the press of Burgess and Zeiber, Philadelphia, con- 
tains 124; the third, ‘One Hundred Romances of 
Real Life,” published by J. Winchester, contains 
but 80, but these are much larger pages, and the 
volume, in all probability, contains quite as much 
letter press as either of the preceding; while the 
fourth, and the neatest publication of the whole, 
“The H Family,” issued by Munroe & Co. 
of Boston, contains but 76 small octavo pages. 
We will base our conjectural estimate upon the 
work, seemingly the most expensive of the four, 
that of Harper & Brothers. To stereotype such 
a work will cost, we will say. 300. My own notion 
is, that less than $200 would be more near the 
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truth. The paper necessary for 20,000 copies, 
press work, &c., $1,700: total $2,000. It is sold, 
like the former, at 25 cents, and if the whole 
edition is sold, the clear profits must be $3,000. 
The whole edition may not be sold. On this 
subject, we have no means of arriving at the 
truth. It is a secret with the publishers; one 
of whom we have heard say, in the case of a na- 
tive author, “* we dare not tell him how many co- 
pies were sold.” Our estimate in the present 
instance, is based upon the language of the adver- 
tisements, and of the newspaper editors, who fre- 
quently assure us, that the sale very frequently far 
exceeds that number. Now, to neither of the au- 
thors of the four works above mentioned, do the 
American publishers award a copper. Suppose 
them to be only half as liberal as they are enter- 
prising, and how easy to have assigned to the writer 
of the book from $500 to $1000 out of its own 
profits, without adding a cent to the price of the 
volume, as offered to the public? Suppose, there- 
fore, that the author should be allowed to enter 
into the cost of a book, on similar footing with the 
compositor, the pressman, the paper-maker and 
thé Vendor, and do we not see by this calevlation— 
always assuming that it approximates the truth— 
how absurd is the pretext, how impertinent the 
GlamOr, that a concession of cepyright to -the fo- 
reign author is to increase enormeusly the expense 
of his production. The price here set down for 
him is the very sum, which, without any law of 
copy, the publishers volunteered in the case of fa- 
vorite English authors. Mr. Bulwer received 
£200 from Harper & Brothers, for the sheets of 
his new works in advance of their publication in 
England, merely to forestall their competitors at 
homie. If such anamount is given for such a pur- 
pose, what might they not afford, from their pro- 
fits, to become, really and legitimately, the ex- 
clusive possessors of his copyright? We have 
seen, by a previous estimate, what were the rea- 
sons for the costliness of a London publication— 
its more open and expensive style of printing, the 
greater quantity of paper consumed in each copy 
(frequently over 1000 pages in a popular novel, 
seldom less)—the superior beauty of the paper, the 
smallness of the editions, and the cost of copyright. 
The Bnglish work, if printed in America, under a 
privilege of copyright, must still follow the laws 
of out market—must be put forth in similar style 
and ‘similar ¢ost with our own. The publishers 
have no®right to assume English prices for the 
American dealers, for the very sufficient reason, 
that it is pecuniarily impossible that our people 
should pay them. We have nosuch wealth as in 
England—no such aristocracy. The annual in- 
come of an English nobleman is frequently greater 
than the whole fortune of our wealthy man. We 
have no class sufficiently numerous to elevate lite- 
rature into that laxury which it is in London, and 





to maintain it, apart from all the tastes and desires 


of the great body of the people. What can our 
people pay? What will they pay? They can pay 
an author according to American standards? ‘They 
are not unwilling we believe, to do so! they 
are not unwilling that he, without whom there 
would be neither printer nor publisher at all, should 
share on equal terms with printer and publisher, 
the fruits of his own genius and industry! Fora 
solution of these queries, the legislator must look 
to himself and to the people, rather than to pub- 
lishers and paper-makers. Without going out of 
his own thoughts, le must see, that any charge of 
the English author for his copyright in this coun- 
try, much beyond that given to the reputable Ame- 
rican, would have the effect of excluding him 
from publication aitogether. The publishers them- 
selves would settle that, even if the common laws 
of demand and supply did not. 

Thus then, with some modifications, stands the 
case at present with our publishers and authors. 
These modifications, as they suggest some farther 
views of the subject, the bearing of which may be 
seen hereafter, it will be prudent to consider now. 
It must be very evident to all, unless it be the pub- 
lishers themselves, that, for the present, they have 
sounded the very depths of the American appe- 
tite for reading. Books are now so very cheap, 
that all who entertain the smallest desire for them, 
may, at the smallest sacrifice, command them. 
They contemplate the very poorest classes, and 
seeking these, have spread themselves over city 
and forest, somewhat, we fancy, at the expense of 
the journal—-the literary newspaper—with which 
they began their own experiments. In this way, 
they have done something indirectly in behalf of 
the magazines. These, as affording almost the 
only field for the exercise of the original mind of 
the country, have undergone improvement. In 
this way, their claims upon the public have been 
increased. In achieving this wide spread circula- 
tion for their books, the publishers have been shown 
that the appetite of the consumer, however rave- 
nous at first, has undergone some amelioration. 
Purchasers, however numerous, must have their 
limit. Supposing the United States to contain 
thirty thousand persons who buy every cheap book 
that is published—it will be seen, that it is still a 
physical impossibility that they should, by any pro- 
cess of mastication, consume the very books they 
buy. In converting books into a necessary, our 
publishers went a step too far, and it now may rea- 
sonably be feared, that they have also done some- 
thing towards making them a drug. There may 
be a surfeit of books as well as other good things. 
Life is not to be given up to reading any more than 
to play. The first great object of the publisher is 
to understand his public,so as to adapt their sup- 
plies not less to their duties than their wants; to 
their leisure, not less than their appetites. Cer- 
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tain thousands of books, for inevitable use, such 
as those required by schools and colleges, must be 
ealculated with reference to the educational habits 
of the country; the pursuit of science has its 
wants, which, in like manner, may be fixed in arbi- 
trary numbers; but of the books which appeal to 
the affections, the sentiments and the tastes of 
mankind, it is more difficult, yet not less necessary, 
to determine what should be the supply. These 
tastes and sentiments fluctuate, are capriciously 
constituted, and must be watched with patient 
and philosophic attention. One season finds them 
thirsting after poetry—the ballad epics of Scott; 
the passionate fragments of Byron: the lascivious 
ditties of Moore. Another month, and the passion 
for the prose romance swallows up all beside. Pur- 
sue this idea, and we have a singular study for the 
psychologist as well as the publisher. Books, ap- 


less number, would always sell. Every book which 
they issued, was, consequently, at the full cost of 
all the materials,—except the Literature—the very 
soul of the whole. It was evident, that something 
must be done, to equalize the advantages possessed 
by the capitalists. What is the remedy? The ua- 
tive author is put in requisition. Appropriations 
are made, in his behalf, of twenty, fifty, nay, one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred dollars. But 
even such a degree of liberality as this, ean buy 
but a small amount of authorship. Manuscripts, 
which are already on hand, may be sold at a sacri- 
fice. Short, hurried stories, the work of a few 
sittings, may be yielded at fifty, or an hundred dol- 
lars; but it is very evident, that few laborers of 
much intellect, depending at the same time upon 
their labors for their livings, will long continue at 
this sort of business. . Nay, it will not long be the 


pealing to the tastes, and not the necessities of | policy of the publisher to procure his materials from 


society, are so many delicacies, to be enjoyed when 
the meal of the day is over. Convert them into 
the main meal, and they cloy upon the appetite 
and are discarded with loathing. We fear that 


such sources. The public will not buy them. The 
only mode of obtaining good Literature, will be 
formed in the regular employment of authors, who, 
however they may occasionally fail-of complete 


some such fate is about to attend the excess of} success, yet, even in their very failures, prove the 


good things thrown before the public like so much 
offal, in the shape of Cheap Literature. The pub- 





possession of endowments which must generally 
enable them to succeed. 


lisher will find it necessary to improve the style of| Still, though obviously the only security for their 
these publications, increasing, within certain limits, | business, the publishers relent at the necessary out- 
their cost and diminishing their numbers. Even/lay for copyright publication. A half measure is 
the poor, to whom cheap publications are chiefly | adopted, by which it is hoped to realize the desired 


addressed, if they do not come to sicken of them, 


security, without incurring the cost of an original 


can only buy them with reference to the hour,| Literature. Translations from the Swedish and 
which they can snateh from daily toils for recrea-|the French become the vogue, and the linguist is 
tion. Even those who devour books without di-| employed with the appropriations, which the origi- 
gestion—the gourmand of the popular novel—a| nal writer would reject. But alas! for the calcu- 
peculiar race, who skip the sentiment for the story, | lations of cupidity—generally the most short-sighted 
and, under different names, go through the same/of all reasoning animals. With every motive to 
story every day—even these begin to show signs| hostility on the part of the rival publishers, it should 
of flagging in the struggle to keep up with the| have been seen, that such a proceeding vould afford 
publishers. Their tastes are becoming more and|no security. Who has not heard of the rival 
more delicate—they begin to pick and choose—|houses of Harper and Winchester—the rival pub- 
they no longer buy every thing, and seem to have) lications of the ‘“‘ Mysteries of Paris,” that work, 
resolved, among themselves, that, after their pre-| equally prurient and powerful—equally dangerous 
sent surfeit on this kind of fare, literature should| and delighting to the young imagination. No 
again become a luxury. Books, simply because} sooner has the one translator begun his work— 
they are cheap, are not now necessarily sold. That) and very good work it is—than another translation 
time has gone by. Something more is to be done, | is thrown into the market at one fifth-the cost of 
in order to provoke the languid and declining appe-|the first. The labors of the original translator are 
tite. The innovators upon the ancient order of| defeated; the work, if not left upon his hands, is 
things are the first to show that they feel this ne-| at least shorn of its chief profits—possibly may 
cessity. They labored, as we have shown, under| pay expenses in the end, but will scarcely do much 
certain disadvantages. ‘They had no great capi-|more. To balance this proceeding—to pay off 
tal in the first place, and, in the use of this, upom|the enemy in his own coin, an abridgement is made 
the current Literature of Great Britain, they could | of the elaburate and valuable, but bigoted history 
contend only on equal ground with those who con-|of Mr. Alison. His facts and philosophies are 
trolled much more. ‘That literature being derilect| summed up in little—well done, perhaps, though 
in this country, the privileges of poaching were| we have not seen the work,—and the sales injured, 
simply equal,—the longest purse having the advan- | perhaps, fatally, of one of the most expensive pub- 
tage. They had no stereotype plates, already cast, | lications of the day,—which, to reward the pub- 





of the solid standard works, which, in greater or'lishers, as it has been put forth in cheap style, re- 
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quired the largest possible circulation. The mo- 
tive to these proceedings is mere malice, the fruit 
of a diseased condition of the mind, under the 
diseasing influences of the laws. Apart from the 
simple justice which an International Copyright 
Law would effect, it would operate the most sur- 
prising results in favor of the morals, the magna- 
nimity, nay, the gentility of the trade. 

I have now, my dear sir, at considerable length, 
and at some risk of being considered unnecessarily 
prolix, endeavored to give you the history and pro- 
gress of our domestic Literature—the difficulties 
which it has had to encounter, which still lie in 
its path, and which have left its authors utterly 
hopeless of their occupation, unless the body to 
which you belong, shall bestow upon the subject 
that patient consideration to which it is entitled, 
and which you daily accord to all other subjects. 
In these details, I have endeavored to avoid every 
expression of partiality. I have arrayed my facts, 
and declared my opinions, with as little regard to 
favor as to fear. I have no personal quarrel with 
the publishers. On the contrary, my intercourse 
with them, which has been as extensive as that 
of almost any other American author, has been 
markéd, on their part, with a degree of kindness 
and respect, which leaves me nothing to complain. 
In some instances, our personal relations have been 
particularly intimate and friendly. I should be 
sorry, that they should ever be disturbed. With 
regard to my compensation, [ may frankly add, 
that they have treated me with as much liberality 
as I had any reason to expect. As I never, at 
any time, placed a high money value on my labors, 
or regarded this matter with much tenacity, it was, 
perhaps, easy enough to adjust our pecuniary rela- 
tions without cavil or difference. My quarrel is 
with the system, and not with the publishers; with 
a condition of things af which they are the crea- 
tures ; and the only reproach to them is, that they 
have not been as ready to avoid, or to amend it, 
as was consistent with a high toned liberality, or 
even—as I have endeavored to show——with their 
own interests. Had they gone hand in hand with 
the author, as they should have done, ten years 
ago, to the doors of Congress, yielding up the 
point of difference, and disclaiming advantages in 
their trade, which are possessed by no other,—our 
relations, at this moment, would have been more 
active, more agreeable to all parties, more conso- 
nant with good policy, and to those dearer interests 
of conscience; which make one’s ** bosom’s lord sit 
lightly on ‘his throne.” 

In a subsequent letter, my dear sir, I proposed 
to consider the subject of copyright, in reference to 
its intrinsic and legal merits—its claims, on prin- 
ciple, to the protection, which, as they can, the 
laws should afford—-how grounded on right, and 
how defended by policy. Ido not despair of ma- 
king these things apparent to every mind, not oc- 








cupied hy self, nor tortured from its propriety by 
sophism. To you, I fancy, as to many of your 
associates, they are sufficiently clear already. The 
facts in the history I have given you, and which 
the desire to render copious, has probably made te- 
dious,—incontestable as I believe them to be in 
all essential respects—would seem to conduct in- 
evitably to the only certain remedy for the evils 
which they declare. The narrative speaks for 
itself. ‘The facts call for no logician. Conscious 
of this, I have preferred rather to display them in 
proper connection to your eye, than to indulge in 
argument upon them. J leave this for you, and 
others, numerous enough, and capable enough, in 
your own body. The venerable Mr. Adams might 
well illustrate the whole subject, by equal displays 
of argument and eloquence ; and it is only matter 
of surprise and mortification to the friends of let- 
ters, that he has not found it his pleasure to do so. 
Nor should I forget my friend, Mr. Kennedy, whose 
own graceful achievements in Literature subject 
him quite as much to reproach for his forbearance, 
where its interests are concerned, as for the reluc- 
tance which he manifestly exhibits, to appear more 
frequently in a walk, which no one would better 
honor than himself. 

Recapitulating briefly, we find from the previous 
letter and the preceding pages, that the genius of 
our country in the arts, sciences and general lite- 
rature, has proved itself capable of supplying all 
the mental food which it requires—-that, by reason 
of the unusual fact, that we speak the same mother 
tongue with a contemporary nation, the Literature 
of that nation is poured in upon us, free from any 
of the usual obstacles which retard or prevent the 
progress of any other Literature into any other 
nation—that, in consequence of this fact, the ge- 
nius of our people is not permitted to do that which 
the God of nature has appointed it to do—namely, 
to maintain the mental independence of their race, 
to preserve them from the moral influence of stran- 
gers, frequently pernicious, always opposed, and 
which, obtaining the final ascendancy in the land, 
must banish the representatives of the native in- 
tellect, and bring the mind of the nation slowly 
perhaps, but certainly, into foreign subjection. To 
avert this danger, to preserve themselves from this 
exile, the writers of the country,—those into whose 
hands it has fallen to perpetuate, as well as they 
can, the achievements, the traditions, the characte- 
ristics of their people, are almost universally agreed 
upon a single measure, which is commonly known 
by the name of an International Copyright Law, 
to be passed by the Congress of the United States. 
This law will serve us for consideration hereafter. 
It will be sufficient, ere I conclude here, to remark, 
in order, the more certainly to fix attention to this 
point, that the American lawgiver, having admitted 
the right of the American anthor to a certain pro- 
perty in his own books, he stands committed to the 
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foreign author—he stands bound to make a like 
concession to the author of any book in any other 
nation. If it be a property in the American, it is, 
by every law of principle, a property in the En- 
glishman, and to authorize his dispossession of this 
property in a book, on the part of the American 
publisher, is just as criminal as to authorize the 
appropriation of his ox, his ass, or any thing that 
is his. Where the point is brought to considera- 
tion—placed before the national mind, assembled 
in the highest court of the country, and the justice 
of the complaint is left unconsidered, the tribunal 
is subjected to the inevitable reproach, that it would, 
in like manner, authorize the appropriation of any 
foreign property, were it in like manner available. 
The laws of Moses, as I once before had occasion 
to remark, authorized the Jews to exact usurious 
interest from the stranger, not from the citizen— 
we, under the Christian dispensation, go one step 
farther, and authorize the entire appropriation of 
the stranger’s property. Surely the point is wor- 
thy considering—surely the American name is not 
in such pleasant odour in Europe, that we may fold 
our hands quiescently, and, with the chuckle of 
the blindest of all passions, exclaim,—“ let them 
curse, let them scorn as they will—are we not in 
possession of their goods and chattels.” 
With great consideration, I am, 
My dear sir, your very obliged, 
And obedient servant, 
Woodland, Jan. 25, 1844. W.Guitmore Simms. 





THE VISION OF DRYTHELM. 
BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 


“The common belief was, in early Saxon times, that 
there were fonr places for the departed spirits ; as they had 
it taught them in the famous vision of Drythelm, the her- 
mit of Melrose.”—Churton’s Early English Church. 


Within a low-roofed, darkened room 
Upon a pallet, lay 

A form so weakened by disease, 
So wasted by decay, 

That every breath the sufferer drew 
In deep and mortal pain, 

Seemed like the death-throe of a heart 
That might not pulse again, 


The wife and children—they were there 
To see the good man die, 

And close forever on the world 
His glazed and failing eye. 

The moment came— the pang was past— 
The spirit-light had fled; 

And then, with unavailing tears, 
They mourned the precious dead. 


Through that long night, the widow knelt 
Beside her husband’s form ; 

And held the clay-cold hard in hers, 
And pressed with kisses warm 

The cheek, that ever fondly turned 
To her, in days of old— 





Alas! that death should blight our love, 
Ete that love has grown cold. 





She thought upon each kindly word 
That from those dear lips fell; 

And wept, as memory retraced 
The joys remembered well, 

That long had clustered round her home, 
And made that home so fair— 

Too soon, alas! the spoiler came, 
And laid her treasure there. 


Alone—unwearied—still she kept 
Her vigil by his side ; 

Still, tenderly his corse she watched— 
That dead man’s early bride. 

Ah! none may know her feelings then, 
Unless they too have lost 

The prop of life’s declining years, 
The one they cherished most. 

The night wore on—a line of gray 
Just streaked the eastern sky; 

And putting out the shaded lamp, 
She turned her aching eye 

Upon the rigid form, that seemed 
To her more ghastly pale 

In th’ uncertain light, that spread 
Around its gloomy veil. 


She stooped to kiss that marble brow— 
“Oh! Drythelm, wake again! 

It is thy wife that calls—alas! 
That she must call in vain.” 

Oh! God! why glare her eye balls so? 
Why seems she turned to stone? 

The dead arises from his bier, 
Unaided, and alone. 


No wizard spell that slumber broke— 
The trance of death was o’er— 
And as he looked upon his wife, 
She marked the smile he wore; 
Subdued, and deep’ning into awe 
As shrouded memories came— 
While she could only cling to him, 
And call upon his name. 
* * * * 
“T’ve trod the shaded valley 
That bounds the spirit-land, 
Yet, shrink not from me, loved one, 
Mine is not death’s cold hand ; 
I’ve witnessed sights of horror, 
I’ve tasted heaven’s bliss ; 
Oh, mortal ne’er imagined 
A miracle like this. 


“When Death the cord was rending 
That kept my spirit here, 

I saw a guardian angel 
In white array appear,. 

With brow so pure and shining 
I could not meet its ray— 

He bore me onward—onward— 
Upon a trackless way. 


“ At last I saw before me 
A wide and hollow dell ; 

Its length and breadth were boundless, 
It seemed the porch of hell. 

And here, men’s souls were driven 
On one side into flame, 

Then tossed from burning torments, 
Till frozen they became. 


“From heaps of snow eternal 
To waves of liquid fire, 

The souls of men repentant 

Went through the trial dire, 
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That was to cleanse the wicked 
From earth’s defilements past ; 
And make them meet to enter 
The gate of Heaven at last. 
“ Beyond—a great gulf yawning— 
Unfathomable—dark— 
Excepting where its cauldron 
Sent up a lurid spark ; 
Such sights, oh, God! to witness— 
Such dismal sounds to hear— 
The lost must haunt my memory 
Through many a long year. 


“I thought I was deserted, 
Abandoned by my guide ; 
For, when they came to seize me, 
He was not by my side. 
But, lo! a star advancing. 
Shed brightness through the gloom ; 
And then, the lost ones flitted 
Back to their burning tomb. 


“It was my guide returning— 
That pure and gleaming star! 
Whose ray eternal, burning, 
Had glimmered from afar ; 
Through realms of space he led me 
To regions of pure air, 
While hope, again reviving, 
Soon banished my despair. 


“ At length, ] saw before me 
A wall, so long and high 

It seemed to have no ending, 
And reached unto the sky. 

There was no door, nor window, 
Nor steps to let us in; 

But soon we reached the summit, 
And gazed from thence within. 


* Behold! a blooming valley, 

A wide, and pleasant plain, 
Full of spring’s choicest flowers 
That could not fade again; 

And crowds of happy spirits 
Were in these fields of rest, 

Awaiting but the summons, 
To join th’ angelic blest. 


“ This valley of probation 
Was for the saints of earth, 
Who still might have to cancel 
Some sin that here had birth; 
Whose robes were not quite spotless, 
Nor from defilement free, 
Yet who on earth had striven 
Sinless, and pure to be, 


“ Once more he led me onward— 
And then upon my sight, 
There burst a blaze of glory 
From Heaven’s unclouded light; 
And songs from choirs seraphic 
Fell on my ravished ear ; 
As if they called me gladly, 
To share that blissful sphere. 


« Oh! how I wished to linger 
Around the blest abode ; 
But soon, my guide retracing 
The path that we had trod 
Along the glowing ether, 
That seemed a trackless way — 
Brought back my pining spirit 
To its frail house of ‘clay. 





“ And now, it but remaineth 
To live for God and Heav’n, 

I may not slight the warning 
That he himself has giv’n, 

A life of sternest penance 
Eternal joy mast win— 

A life of sternest penance 
Atone for every sin. 


“To God's kind care confiding 
My wife and children dear, 
I leave my earthly blessings 
To lead a new career ; 
A cell must be my dwelling, 
The cold damp ground my bed ; 
And earth the stony pillow 
To rest my hoary head. 


“Nay, strive not now to turn me 
From this, my high resolve, 

The interests that prompt me 
Eternal hopes involve ; 

I may not, cannot listen 
To love’s imploring tone, 

I go to spend my life time 
In vigils—and, alone.” 
* * * * 

A few days passed—the worthy thane 
Was faithful to his vow, 

And left the endearments of his home, 
In penury to bow 

At superstition’s magic shrine 
Until his life should close— 

And thus, in penance, lived and died 
The Hermit of Melrose. 





LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


The more enlightened kingdoms of Europe are 
adorned with many literary associations and scien- 
tific academies. In the Northern States of our 
own union, many such are found, and in that quarter 
there is scarcely a town, nay, even a village which 
may not boast of its lyceum, or its debating so- 
ciety. In the South, from the sparser character 
of the population and the paucity of towns, such 
institutions are, of course, much rarer; and in the 
West, the absorbing demands of action leave little 
leisure for speculation. That such associations, 
well-regulated, may be made effective engines of 
mental and moral improvement, may hardly admit 
of aquestion. They bring their members together 
at regular periods for mutual advancement in ele- 
vated pursuits. 

The youth who, in his search for knowledge, is 
confined to the narrow and secluded path of his 
own reading and reflections, however capacious his 
genius, or indefatigable his industry, will encounter 
many perplexities and obscurities. Of his well- 
informed acquaintances, each, perhaps, might be 
able to elucidate some obscurity and disentangle 
some perplexity. He too, in his turn, might prove 
himself equally serviceable toeach of them. Could, 
then, he and they, animated by a common and gene- 
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rous enthusiasm, instead of such irregular inter- 
views as chance might occasionally turn up, or 
whim casually dictate, meet together with a sort 
of astronomic regularity, on a common platform, 
to compare notes and intercommunicate opinions, 
the advantages of such an arrangement. could not 
fail to develope themselves. This intellectual ex- 
change would diffuse intelligence, extend the hori- 
zon of the thoughts, correct the style and elevate 
the taste,—expand and strengthen all the faculties 
of the mind. 

Upon exercise of the mind, must he rely, who 
would aspire to achieve conquests in the realms of 
literature and science. The Roman army was de- 
nominated by a word signifying “ exercise ;” and 
that army bore its victorious eagles from the burn- 
ing sands of Africa to the frozen rigors of the 
wintry North. As physical exercise is necessary 
to carry on the mysterious processes, by which the 
body is nourished and sustained, so equally neces- 
sary is exercise of the mind for its growth and de- 
velopment. It is true indeed, that *‘ the soul al- 
ways thinks ;” yet, unless trained and disciplined, 
it will think feebly and without effect. So a ves- 
sel, without rudder, or compass, although continu- 
ally in motion, may toss forever to and fro upon 
the face of the sea, the play-thing of winds and 
waves. ‘The undisciplined mind is apt to indulge 
in trains of vague, dreamy, crepuscular thought, 
which have been compared to those light summer 
cloud-shadows that wave over the fields and disap- 
pear, Jeaving no impression behind.. The mind 
travels on, “ through endless passages that lead to 
nothing ;” it reasons so inconclusively as to arrive 
at no result, and the memory, like the studio of an 
indolent artist, is lumbered up with a confused va- 
riety of unfinished pictures. 

To remedy this, is the object of literary asso- 
ciations- As it is said by our philosophers, that no 
two spectators ever perceive the same identical 
rainbow, so it is perhaps true, that no two minds 
ever look at a subject from the same point of view, 
or through the same medium. Hence, the inter- 
change of various opinions is as requisite to dilu- 
cidate a complex subject, as the presence of va- 
rious lights is to illuminate a complex object. And 
as the heavenly constellation guides the mariner 
in his course over the trackless deserts of the sea, 
so the constellation of minds will enlighten the 
pathway of truth. 

Literary associations afford also happy facilities 
for the cultivation of the art of composition, an 
art equally requisite in the ordinary business and 
in the elegancies of life, in expressing the brilliant 
sallies of wit, the generous sentiments of friend- 
ship, or the tender emotions of love. It is true, 
that the first efforts of the youthful mind, grappling 
with subjects too extensive for its grasp, will be 
hesitating and awkward. So are_the early foot- 
steps of chitdhood. But the child that now totters 
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precariously over the carpet, may live like Hum- 
boldt, to scale the Andes, or, like Cooke, to cireum- 
navigate the globe. 

The youthful mind has been compared to a tra- 
veller enveloped in morning mists. Gradually, as 
he advances, the mists will be dispersed, field and 
forest will emerge from their dusky shroud, the 
river will gleam in the distance and the hoary 
mountain uncover his cloud-capped summit, and as 
the sun “ flames in the forehead of the morning 
sky,” the whole landscape at length stands revealed 
in all its beauty and sweetness and splendor. 


BOOKS. 

One cannot reflect without amazement, upon the 
vast number of books now in the world, the many 
that have existed but are no longer extant, and on 
the multitude of new ones with which the press is 
daily teeming. Books seem to be perpetuated by 
a sort of metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls. One material frame decays, but the spirit is 
translated into another. ‘The great material mass 
of them has perished like bubbles that float for a 
brief hour on the face of the ocean and then sink. 
A few only there are ‘ which men will not willingly 
let die’—these survive, destined “to flourish in 
immortal youth.” But these few, perhaps, con- 
tain the fifth: essence of all that was worthy to 
endure. Books may thus be likened to a plant 
germinating, expanding and arriving at maturity ; 
it falls to decay—exhales its elemental gases into 
the common air, and they again serve to supply the 
exigencies of animal and vegetable nature, in the 
ever circling processes of growth and reproduction. 

Again the imagination may amuse itself by ¢ol- 
lecting together all the books of all ages in one 
vast library and setting them to balance their ac- 
counts with each other, comparing notes and each 
relating the history of its fortunes. Some of them, 
it would appear, laboriously concocted by the toils 
of many years, had at length started into being, in 
the full flower of hope and promise, and been sud- 
denly blasted by the withering frosts of criticism, 
and consigned forever to the Dead Sea of oblivion. 
For this consummation, had the pale student out- 
watched the stars by his solitary lamp. 

Again, one cannot help admiring the multiplicity 
of processes at work in the preparation of that 
complex creation, a book. For this end, the miner 
delves in subterraneous gloom, for the metal of the 
types and press. How many busy hands are en- 
gaged in making the paper, ink, &e., &c.! How 
many laborious years are necessary for the author 
to equip himself for his work ? See him patient and 
alone, referring, collating, discriminating, compar- 
ing, sifting, annotating, doubting, composing, blot- 
ting out, tearing up, correcting, interpolating, punc- 
tuating and transcribing. Then come the composi- 
tor, setting the types, the proof-reader correcting 
mistakes, the pressman striking off the damp sheets, 
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the binder folding, stitching, covering, pressing, 
trimming, lettering, &c., &c. 

The book at last completed is next to be trans- 
ported over sea and land, crossing rivers and moun- 
tains, until it finally reaches the reader's hand. 
And then to what vicissitudes of fortune is it sub- 
ject? The “ Adventures of a Book,” if written out, 
might be as entertaining as the “ Adventures of a 
Guinea.” The book may fall into good hands, per- 
haps into bad; it may come into the possession of a 
scholar, a man of letters and of taste, or of a goose- 
cap, a blockhead, an illiterate ass. Like Gil Blas, 
the work may encounter many ups and downs, 
keep high company and low. It may be tossed on 
the bosom of the waters, or whirled along rail- 
ways; now it may slumber on the toilet of beauty, 
then, tremble under the auctioneer’s hammer; to- 
day it is the companion of wealth—to-morrow it 
may be thumbed by the ploughman. 


Equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas regum-que turres. 


Could books. speak, perhaps one would be heard 
lamenting that it was his fate ever to be misunder- 
stéod and. perverted, his figures all taken in sober 
earnest; and his serious statements all miscon- 
strued intometaphor and allegory. Another would 
be heard declaring his indifference to the ignorant 
neglect-of his degenerate times, appealing to pos- 
terity, ing in fancied images of future fame 
and posthumous renown, by hope uncurtained to his 
transported view. 


THE PLEASURES OF READING. 

Gibbon, the historian, in his autobiography, said 
that;“*he would not exchange the pleasures of read- 
ing for all the wealth of the Indies.” That he 
who aspires at all to the dignity of a cultivated 
mind, should, in the first place, make himself ac- 
quainted with the history of his own country, is 
sufficiently obvious. ‘To the American citizen, the 
discovery and settlement of the new hemisphere,— 
‘the growth of her republics,—the revolutions by 
which they attained their independence and their 
governments, laws, manners and institutions afford 
a wide field of inquiry. The old world opens a 
still wider seene,—the records of antiquity, the dim 
chronicles of the middle age,—feudalism and chi- 
valry,— —the papacy and the reformation,—the dark- 
ness of barbarism and the revival of letters,—the 
of ‘literature, science, the arts and reli- 
gion,—with all the various and eventful annals of 
modern times... The array is vast and complex; 
yet, while the. narrative of events is so voluminous, 
as the. a of one country and age is often- 
times but the echo and counterpart of what occurred 
ind untries and other ages, only a compara- 
tively small portion is necessary to be read for the 
illustration of the whole. _The facts of history 
spread out over an immense area; its philosophy 

is compressed within far narrower limits. 
Biography, akin to history, is still more entertain- 
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ing, as “coming home to men’s business and bo- 
soms.” It introduces the reader to a portrait gal- 
lery of heroes, patriots, statesmen, poets, philoso- 
phers, martvrs and saints. Poetry and Romance 
enchant the fancy with their beautiful creations ; 
while the severe mathematics serve to repress the 
extravagance of the imagination, and strengthen 
the energies of the understanding. Philosophy, 
with one hand, unfolds the teeming wonders of the 
physical world; and with the other, uncurtains the 
mysterious phenomena of mind and spirit. Books of 
geography, together with voyages and travels, afford 
an inexhaustible fund of information in its most 
picturesque and fascinating form. With them the 
reader, seated in his own arm-chair, may expatiate 
at will over the several quarters of the earth, study 
the manners and customs of every people, investi- 
gate the productions of nature and survey the 
monuments of art. He may visit the pyramids that 
tower sublime over the sandy borders of the Nile, 
wander among the ivy-mantled marbles of fallen 
cities, and linger pensive among the echoes of de- 
serted palaces and dilapidated temples, where, 
“ O’er each mouldering tower 
Dim with the mist of age, gray flits the shade of power.” 
When satiated with the monuments of human 
grandeur and decay, astronomy will elevate the 
soul to distant worlds and sublimer scenes—the stu- 
pendous machinery of the heavens, suns and planets 
and systems circling harmonions through the illimi- 
table wilderness of space. Dazzled and amazed 
by the “dread magnificence of heaven,” man re- 
turns to the earth, which, in the comparison, dwin- 
dies to “a mere speck in one corner of the aniverse.” 
But here again he finds new subjects of admiration, 
in the carious structure of his own body, and in the 
various teeming kingdoms of animate and inani- 
mate nature. And, as in the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies, he was lost in astonishment at the 
infinitely vast, he is now no less amazed at the in- 
finitely small. The telescope discloses the won- 
ders of immensity above us; the microscope dis- 
closes the equal wonders of infinity beneath us. In 
the tiny insect, perfectly organized, yet invisible to 
the naked eye and living but for a day, may be 
seen the impressions of the same divine hand, 
which guides worlds and systems “ whirling in the 
void immense.” C. C. 
Petersburg, Jun. 31, 1844. 





THE SUNFLOWER. 
(VERSIFIED FROM THE GERMAN.) 


1. 
O many a flower bares its breast 
To the rays of the rising sun, 
But among them caressing, and caress’d, 
There followeth only one, 
Constant the Sunflower turns, and bends, 
And ever its glances upwards sends. 
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2. 


Let our hearts be like the adoring flower, 
Not only open to God— 

But follow, and turn to Him every hour, 
*Till we reach his bright abode ; 

If the dying plant worship, shall not we, 


Who are promis’d an Immortality ? 
E. J. E. 
March, 1844. 





NOTES ON OUR ARMY. 


No. Il. 


“An Army is a collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man.”— Locke. 


To tHe Hon. Tuomas H. Benton: 

I have endeavored to show, that the appropriate 
duties of our Commanding General, have been 
usurped by the Secretary of War, without a shadow 
of reason in law, and unsupported even by policy. 
Very recent occurrences have tended to strengthen 
my doubts, as to the competency of the distinguished 
individual now presiding over the department, to 
perform duties so totally at variance with his early 
pursuits. But having already devoted more space 
to his Hon. Secretaryship than I had intended, it 
becomes necessary to descend to persons and things 
in lower places. In his report, the Secretary has 
said, ‘‘ Major General Scott has the immediate 
command of the Army.” Coming from such au- 
thority, we must take it for granted, though no 
occurrences of late would have induced one to be- 
lieve, that Major General Scott even existed in a 
military capacity, had not attention been drawn to 
him by the astonishing and almost incomprehensi- 
ble report from his pen which accompanies the one 
from the Hon. Secretary. ‘“ To the many valuable 
suggestions, contained in the report of the Com- 
manding General, attention is invited” by the 
Secretary. What those suggestions are, I am ata 
loss to discover. They certainly do not appear on 
the face of this report, a repeated examination of 
which, presents but three suggestions to my mind. 
1st. The remounting the late second regiment of dra- 
goons. 2nd. Interchanges of positions or districts 
between troops; and this can hardly be called a 
recommendation, but the shadowing forth an inten- 
tion to recommend in future, and should it prove 
unpopular, we shall hear no more of it. 3rd. The 
great recommendation, and the point to which his 
mind seemed solely directed. ‘The repeal of the 
act, approved May 29th, 1830, amending the 65th 
article of the rules and articles of war. Which 
amendment humanely and wisely enacts, that when 
“any General officer commanding an army, or 
Colonel commanding a separate department, shall 
be the accuser or prosecutor, the court for the trial 
of the offender shall be ordered by the President of 
the United States.” The humanity of this act is 
apparent on its very face. It was intended to pro- 


tect the junior from tyranny and oppression. Very 
recent occurrences have proved its necessity, and 
I hope Congress will weigh well the effects of a 
repeal, before giving sanction to it, notwithstanding 
the high toned and indignant manner in which our 
commander has repelled the severe reflection it casts 
on them, “ by supposing it possible that his juniors, 
no matter by whom detailed, might, at the prosecu- 
tion of the commander, be subservient enough to 
inflict punishment against conscience, justice and 
law !” Courts have been found very recently, and 
he almest tells you so in his report, which, under 
threats from superior authority, have, on being 
reconvened, reversed former decisions ahd awarded 
severe sentences in lieu of former acquittal. One 
court has been found, I honor them, one and all, who 
entertain an opinion of their own, and entertaining, 
dare express it. With shame I acknowledge there 
hasbeen but one. How many, “ at the prosecution 
of a commander, were subservient enough to in- 
flict punishments against conscience, justice and 
law,” I should blush to acknowledge. In a future 
letter, I shall resume this subject ; and in the mean 
time, some additional light will be.shed in regard 
to that honored, but “ contumacious” court, a copy 
of whose proceedings I am happy to see has been 
called for by you. 

The indelicate, ungenerous, and unprovoked at- 
tack made by the commanding General, in an offi- 
cial report upon the character of one, who is his 
senior in years, his equal in rank, and certainly not 
his inferior in those qualities which ennoble the man 
and elevate the soldier, calls for a few comments 
before leaving the subject. He says, “ of the dis- 
cipline of the Army-—-that important element of 
efliciency—prompt and cheerful obedience to law 
and to Jawful commands, including the certain 
punishment of every breach of either; of disci- 
pline, thus technically understood, I may say, if it 
be not universally respected and enforced on the 
part of commissioned officers, the exceptions have 
been of late but few, and are becoming yearly 
fewer. Here, again, as in respect to morals, 
science and literature, the benefits and beauty of 
an education at the United States Military Acade- 
my are highly conspicuous in the staff, in corps and 
in regiments. Throughout-the whole, directly and 
indirectly, the standard of excellence has been 
greatly elevated by that institution. One officer, 
(oceasionally on duty) with rank sufficient to ren- 
der his example of disobedience, &c., highly mis- 
chievous; some hesitancy on the part of several 
courts martial to punish officers for unlawfully 
striking or beating soldiers, and the positive refusal, 
as yet, of an existing court toaward any correction 
in alikecase. These are the principal exceptions, 
under the head discipline, which call for animad- 
version in a solemn report. The hesitancy, in 





some former courts, was soon overcome. by reason 
and calm advice, at the instance of the executive. 
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The court, remaining contumacious, is, I am sorry 
to say, composed of officers taken from those other- 
wise fine regiments, the 3rd and 4th infantry, 
now in reserve at Jefferson Barracks. I need 
scarcely add, that this case and that of the indi- 
vidual of rank alluded to above, are not, in the 
special matters, under my control.” This is an 
extract, verbatim literatim, et punctuatim, from 
the report of the Major General commanding the 
United States Army. 

Never before has Carlyle’s remark appeared to 
me more forcibly true—* Extreme exactness is 
the sublime of folly.” 

This is the only instance in which the discipline 
of the Army is referred to, and it would appear, that 
this is.made solely for the purpose of securing an 
opportunity (I am sorry to add one is never lost) 
to.cast Odium on an “individual of rank” whose 
reputation was gained in hard fought battles» It 
was hoped, this personal warfare would cease upon 
the promotion of the present commander-in-chief, 
but his report seems to forbid the idea. It is only 
necessary for Major General Edward P. Gaines to 
exhibit in his defence the tokens of confidence re- 
ceived from a grateful country, to answer most 
eloquently the malignant and sarcastic sneers of a 
military rival and bitter personal enemy, though 
they do appear, in violation of all taste and pro- 
priety, in a * solemn report.” 

The,Army had cause to hope for more than it 
has received from its present commander. The 
brilliancy of his achievements “in the successive 
conflicts of Chippewa and Niagara, and his uni- 
form gallantry and good conduct as an officer in 





said Army,” for which the thanks of Congress and 


a gold medal were tendered, induced all to suppose 
that his command of the American Army would 
prove as satisfactory, as his previous efforts on the 
field were briiliant and successful. Many causes 
combined, have prevented the fulfilment of these 
expectations. Not the least among them may be 
cited, an aspiration for political honors, and an 
erroneous impression, that the birth-place of a Mar- 
shall could produce none but eminent jurists. 

It will become necessary to refer so often to the 
Commanding General and his reports, including his 
frequent, though fortunately unsuccessful attempts 
to thrust himself into political notice, that I shall 
pass for the present to our organization. 

Our military establishment (unmilitary would be 
a more appropriate appellation) has for its basis the 
act of the 2nd of March, 1821. By this aet, the 
line of the Army was to consist of eleven regiments. 
Several important changes have been made since 
then, and particularly by the acts of the 30th of 
May, 1832, 5th and 7th of July, 1838, and the 23rd 
of August, 1842. The result of all these changes 
has been, so far as the line is concerned, the addi- 
tion of three regiments, a little more than one 
fourth of the original strength. Let us examine 
into the additions made to the staff during this 
time, not only in regard to numbers, but in rank and 
pay. The following table will exhibit very plainly 
the number and rank of officers in each depart- 
ment of the staff in the year 1821, when our army 
consisted of eleven regiments, and again in 1844, 
when it consists of fourteen. ‘The enormous in- 
crease, both in numbers and rank, is almost ineredi- 
ble ; yet it has crept upon us so gradually, that but 
little notice has been taken of it. 
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Ten officers of the line, principally subalterns, 
were allowed by the law of 1821, to hold appoint- 
ments as Assistant Quarter Masters, and receive 
a small addition to their pay for doing duty in that 
department ; this appointment, however, conferred 
no rank, and as we have as many, or more subal- 
terns performing the same duty now, and for which 
they receive no pay, that number has been very 
properly omitted in the table. If we but deduct 
the Medical and Pay Departments, which have 
barely kept pace with the line, the rapid, unneces- 
sary and enormous increase of our staff is astound- 


the enormous and useless expense to which they 
have subjected the country, must all be considered 
separately and fully before their extent and enor- 
mity can be made to appear ina proper light. The 
act of Congress of the 23rd of August, 1842, 
served as a slight check, and stopped one of the 
leaks through which the treasury was being ex- 
hausted. As some member remarked, in debate 
on that bill, “ we had a double ration post in every 
second or third room of the war office building,” 
and a law, intended to cover expenses necessarily 
incurred by military commanders, was, by an enor- 


ing. But little short of 700 per cent., during a|mous construction, made to increase the already 


time, when the Army, to which it is, or ought to 


enormous pay of at least half our staff officers. 


be, merely an appendage, has only increased about| Yet, strange as it may appear, the influence of 


28 per cent. 


The number of officers in the line| these gentlemen in Congress was so great, and 


has not increased in that ratio, forty Lieutenants of | their opportunities in Washington so favorable, that 


Artillery having been discontinued in adding the 
three new regiments. 


burden the Army has to bear. Look at their rank. 


they convinced the Chairman of the Military Com- 


The increase of these staff| mittee in the House of the injustice done them by 
gentlemen in number, is by no means the greatest) cutting off their allowances. 


In a conversation 
with the honorable Chairman but a short time after 


Where is there an Army on the face of the globe|the passage of the law, he expressed his regret, 
having more General and field officers by one half| that the section referred to had found its way into 
in its staff than it has in the line? I will venture | the bill, and was astonished beyond measure, when 
the assertion, that no other Army can be found,| answered, that it was the only redeeming feature 


having even one fourth as many. 


If we consider | of his whole bill of abominations. 


This subject 


this enormous increase in rank as well as numbers, | will be resumed in my next, when I hope to pre- 
and also, that the officers of all these departments | sent a few statistics in proof of the above asser- 
receive cavalry pay and allowances, we shall find, | tions. 


that the actual expense of our staff, with the two 
previous exceptions, as compared with that of 1821, 
has increased at least 1,500 per cent., whilst that 
of the line has not exceeded 25 per cent. In the 
laudable ambition of your friend, Mr. McKoy, to 


reduce the expenditures of the government, let him 
not overlook these foul stains on our military leg- 
But let him be careful upon whom he 
relies for information, and if any calls are made 


islation. 


on the Washington City Army, the Staff Bureaux 


let them be for facts, and not for the gilded pills 
which have been so long used in gulling the people 
I will not pretend to 
assert, that the staff of our Army, as organized in 
1821, would be sufficient for the wants of the ser- 
vice at present; on the contrary, I am convinced 
it would not; yet I do contend, that our present 


and their representatives. 


staff is too ponderous for so frail a body to bear 


and unless we are relieved of a part of it, the line 


must sink, exhausted under its weight. 


Lieutenant Colonels, Majors and Captains, mus 
convince the military eye of this fact. 
The gross abuses which have crept into our ser 


vice, in regard to these corps—the deception| channel. 
which has been practised to conceal these abuses— 
the odium which has been brought upon the whole 
Army through their instrumentality—and, finally, 


A SvuBaurern. 


From the proceedings in the House of Repre- 


sentatives, I have just seen a move thus early, by 
the indomitable and persevering McKoy, the wor- 
thy Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to ferret out the abuses and corruptions in 
our Army. I hail him as a friend, and, with his 
»|consent, will unite with him in the righteous cause, 
“foot to foot, hand to hand, heart to heart.” 
Through you, I respectfully ask his attention to 
the table above, and the comments following it. 
In my next, I hope to present him with some truths, 
told by figures too, which will afford him grounds 
for reducing his appropriation bills hundreds of 
thousands. 

>| The inquiries which he has made, are, many of 
them, very pertinent ; but a want of knowledge on 


A glance} details, prevents the possibility of his striking at 
at the Quarter Master’s and Commissary’s De- 


partments, where we find mere drivers of mules, 
and slayers of bullocks clothed with the military 
rank, and eligible to the command of Colonels, 


the seat of corruption. My object will be to re- 
move the veil, expose the cancer, and afterwards 
assist in holding the patient, whilst he applies the 
knife. ‘The Army proper, that is, the duty por- 
tion, invites scrutiny ; and will rejoice to a man 
over the exposures which can be made, and which 
have only slumbered for want of champions and a 
The latter I have found, and I hail with 
no little pleasure the approach of the former. 
A Soe. 
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THE “TABLEAUX.”—A DREAM. 


BY H. P. VASS,. 


PART I. 


SHAKSPEARE—WITH TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


“ The intention of these verses, was to commemorate a 
little exhibition at our boarding house, in which several 
of the young ladies and gentlemen took part. The object 
of the performance, was to personate any picture, or sub- 
ject, which might be selected as interesting, the different 
characters assuming the dress and attitude proper to illus- 
trate the scene; and remaining (while the curtain is drawn) 
motionless in that position, so as to give their figures and 
costume the appearance of a painting, or rather, of statuary. 
That part of the room, in which the spectators sit, is dark- 
ened, and a number of brilliant lights, so shaded and dis- 
posed atthe sides of the stage as tothrow a strong light 
upon the figures, which renders the illusion very perfect 
and beautiful, if the parts are well sustained by the per- 
formers. A number of pieces were thus performed, and 
much admired. Among them, were the three subjects to 
which my dream refers. 

The first representation, discovered the bust of Shaks- 
peare, elevated on a pedestal, with the Genius of Comedy 
and Tragedy on either side, arrayed in the costumes, and 
assuming the look and attitude appropriate to those charac- 
ters—the first, with a smiling face, is in the act of crown- 
ing. the immortal bard with a wreath of flowers, and seems 
to claim the ‘poet as her favorite—while the more melan- 
choly, but not less interesting Genius of Tragedy demands 
his attention by her tears, and the wild and hopeless des- 
pair which agitates her beautiful features. The great 
dramatist, equally sympathizing with each of hisjfair atten- 
dants, is supposed to remain transfixed and uncertain to 
which party he should vow allegiance. The next character, 
to which the verses have reference, was sustained by a young 

_lady, arrayed in the Greek costume, and the last subject of 
the dream, is the well known story of Virginius, the Ro- 
man Father. Having written the poetical description of 
the first seene, and presented it to my fair colleagues of 
the ““Tableaux,” they were pleased to express their appro- 
bation of my lines and requested me to continue the subject, 
so as to embrace all the pieces performed, but fearing that 
my dream would thus extend to a tedious, or at least an un- 
natural length, I selected only the three subjects to which 
my verses refer. It will be perceived, that I have indulged 
my fancy in giving action and words to some of the cha- 
racters which was not the case in the representation—but 
I look upon this as an acknowledged poetical license, which 
perhaps does not require an apology.” 


The sun’s Jast rays were fading in the West, 

As late I wandered forth with care oppressed. 
Beneath an aged tree, whose branches spread 

In verdant foliage high above my head, 

I laid me down and viewed the quiet scene— 

The distant groves and gently sloping green; 

And as I listened to the murmuring wind, 

A pleasing sadness filled my pensive mind; 
Methought | saw angelic forms around, 

And heard sweet music wake her soothing sound. 
Faint and more faint the sweet illusion grew, 

And the dim forms seemed fading from my view, 
Till sleep had wrapped me in her soft embrace, 
When once again, with majesty and grace, 

While heavenly harps their rapturous strains renew, 
The pleasing vision passed before my view. 


How sweet the magic strains fell o’er my ear, 
Now quick and gay—now sad as Beauty's tear 
And as the varied harmony I heard, 

Lo! in the midst a god-like form appeared ; 

Upon his lofty brow, immortal Fame 

Had stamped the deathless glory of his name. 

A fairy form now beckons him away ; 

Fain would he go—yet, still he seemed to stay 
Gazed on the smiling dimples of ber cheek, 

And heard her voice in winning accents speak. 

*“ Oh come with me,” the maiden seemed to say, 

“ And sweetest flowers shall strew thy joyous way,— 
Come to my bower where mirth and music join, 
And bright-eyed nymphs for thee the wreath entwine. 
There happy fairies trip along the green, 

And ever fadeless blooms the smiling scene ; 

Then come with me”—but hark ! a mournful sigh 
Stills the sweet voice—another form drew nigh, 
O’er her white robe, and from her brow so fair, 
Streamed the dark tresses of her raven hair ; 

But on that cheek no ray of pleasure shone, 

And every dream of hope seemed dim and gone. 
Fast fell the tear-drops from her weeping eyes, 

And her fair bosom heaved with frequent sighs : 

No words she spake ; but all ber looks confessed 
The pensive grief which filled the maidens’s breast. 
Aloft the fatal dagger now she shook, 

Then turned and wept with wild despairing look. 


With courteous action, mournfully and slow, 
She waves the god-like form with her to go. 

Now filled with joy—now sad with woe’s alarms, 
Of each he feels the all resistless charms,— 
With one he smiled and with the other mourned, 
His awful features changing as he turned. 


But oh! while thus | gazed with brief delight, 
The graceful forms seemed fading from my sight. 
Soft o’er my ear, the sadly pleasing strain 
Of dying music sweetly swelled again ; 
And, like the memory of long vanished years, 
Faint and more faint the lessening scene appears ; 
But still transfixed, great Shakspeare seemed to stand, 
And still the spirits waved the beckoning hand. 


PART IL. 
THE GREEK GIRL. 


My dream was changed—far o’er the Acgean sea, 
The summer winds sighed soft and mournfully. 
Within a verdant-isle, which seemed to sleep 

On the calm bosom of the great deep, 

The ruined arch and temple now were seen 

In mournful contrast with the living green, 

And fallen columns, carved with gorgeous art, 

Told their sad story to the dreamer’s heart,— 

Told of the glory of a former age, 

Ere Greece lived not alone on History's page, 

And ever and anon the fitful blast 

Sighed o’er the ruined relics of the past— 

But not all desolate—the lovely scene, 

Where nought but grace and beauty once had been ; 
Still bloomed the flowers ; and every whispering gale 
Wafted their fragrance o’er the peaceful vale. 


Lo! in a bower with sweetest flowers entwined, ' 
Fancy beheld a lovely maid reclined ; 
Graceful her form—and from her soft dark eyes, 
All lovely as her cloudless summer skies, 
There beamed a radiance, so divinely bright, 
As if the stars had lent their heavenly light, 





And to the maiden such enchantment given, 
That mortals scarce could claim what seemed of heaven. 
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How oft I tried her witching glance to meet, 
And vainly sighed to worship at her feet ; 
But ah! even as I gazed upon the maid, 
All the fair scene grew dim and seemed to fade ; 
And nothing could my anxious fears dispel, 
When ’round the isle I saw the billows swell, 
And the dark waves sweep o’er the fairy scene 
Where the bright island of my dream had been. 


For the sweet maiden’s fate, fast fell my tears, 
When lo! a fairy bark in sight appears— 
Onward she flies before the rising gale, 
That hurries far away her lessening sail , 
But still [ marked upon her deck a form, 
Which Heaven would keep amid the howling storm ; 
For, while the rude winds with her dark locks played, 
“Tis she,” I cried, “ my charming Grecian maid. 
Ye cruel winds, that bear her from my view, 
Oh waft to her my long and sad adieu !” 


PART IIL 


VIRGINIUS. 


The vision changed—a sadder scene appears, 
Which well might call forth sorrow’s bitter tears. 
Methought, I saw the lofty swelling dome 
Rise o’er the city of Imperial Rome : 
What means yon mournful group advancing nigh, 
And the stern vengeance in the Roman’s eye,— 
Why doth the sad attendant sob and weep ; 
Methinks, the fair haired maiden doth but sleep. 
See! as her head inclines with modest grace, 
Her tresses veil the beauties of her face ; 
But still, her features partially appear, 
Pensive and sweet as Pity's trembling tear. 
O’er her white neck, her sunny locks are straying, 
And life’s last flush o’er her fair cheek is playing ; 
But ah! what mean those spots of crimson hue, 
Her flowing robe discloses to my view— 
She droops—she falls—my sweet Virginia dies, 
And her pure spirit seeks its native skies ; 
So sinks the lovely rose-bud’s tender form, 
And yields its opening beauties to decay ; 
So bends the lily to the driving storm, 
When the bleak winds bear all its sweets away. 


“ Awake,” I cried, “ Virginia, awake— 

One last fond look, oh! give, for mercy’s sake ;— 
Yield, yield not yet to heaven thy parting breath ; 
Lovely in life, I’ll follow thee in death. 

Let me fly with thee to those realms above, 
Where we shall live in fadeless, endless love : 
Earth has for me no joys when thou art gone, 
Then leave me not in the cold world alone. 
Sadly I'll wander by the lone sea shore, 

And weep—when I behold thy form no more ; 
And every mournful breeze that passes by, 

Will bear to thee my bosom’s ceaseless sigh.” 


Sad and distressed, in vain, methought I cried ; 

For to my grief no answering voice replied. 

With wild despair and vengeance in his eye, 

The Roman raised the fatal knife on high : 

One moment o’er her bleeding form he dwells, 

And all the anguish of a father feels. 

From her cold cheek, the sunny locks he drew, 

As if to breathe a long and last adieu,— 

Gazed on the marble features of his child, 

Then fled with looks of desperation wild. 

Confused and dim, strange forms seemed hovering by, 
And “ Vengeance” and “ Revenge” was still the ery. 
The sky grew blaci, as if the gods looked down, 


To blest the Tyrant with their withering frown; 
And far behind, by the pale light, methought 

I saw the Roman grasp the tyrant’s throat : 
Down, down to Earth he hurls his struggling form, 
While thus his voice is heard above the storm— 
“ Relentless Tyrant, have I crossed thy path, 
Now shalt thou feel a ruined Father’s wrath. 
Behold the hand that nipped my tender flower, 
To shield her from a cruel despots power,— 
Know that the hand which struck that fatal blow, 
Shall bear thee, Traitor, to the shades below,— 
Think, that thou hear’st my lost Virginia sigh, 
And in thy sins, Remorseless Tyrant—die ! 

I saw no more—for clouds had rolled between, 
And from my sight veiled the dark tragic scene ; 
And the wild tempest, and the howling wind 
Raised such a tumult in my anxious mind, 

That sudden I awoke. The stars on high 
Sparkled like gems in the blue vaulted sky ; 

All the bright beings of my dream had fled, 

And dying night-winds sighed around my head ;— 
Lonely I wandered by the moon’s pale ray, 

And homeward took my solitary way. 
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PRETENSION, 
By the Authoress af “* The Vow,” “ Lona D’ Alvarez,” &c. 


CHAPTER L 


“The world ig still deceived with ornament, 
That seeming trath which cunning times put on, 
To entrap the wisest.” 


“OQ, what a goodly outside falsehood hath.” 

Merchant of Venice. 
“ Really, Almeria, you must abandon your late 
hours and continual whirl of dissipation, for posi- 
tively you are beginning to look decidedly passe,” 
said Mrs. Clifton, as she anxiously gazed upon her 
daughter, who was languidly sipping her morning 
chocolate. 

“Very true, Mama,” drawled Almeria after a 
pause,—slowly sitting the richly gilded cup on the 
breakfast table, and lifting her eyes towards an 
opposite mirror. “ La beaulé passé promptement— 
now-a-days, that of Almeria Clifton depends solely 
upon the goodly outside of dress.” 

But it was very evident from the deep lines 
indented upon her brow as she glanced over her 
whole person, that the careless, gay remark was 
not the prompting of an equally careless heart, 
entirely indifferent to the sad truth of the mirror’s 
reflection. Whirling a lounge near the fire, she 
threw herself upon it, exclaiming— 

“‘T have doubtless terribly disappointed you my 
ambitious mére—and you are beginning to fear 
being-the mother of an old maiden daughter.” 

There was a slight sneer upon Mrs. Clifton’s lip, 
and a shade of harshness rested on her brow as 
she listened to the taunting remark of Almeria, and 
witnessed her disrespectful nonchalance of man- 





ner. No one, to have then seen the fashionable 
Miss Clifton, would have recognized the same per- 
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son whose success had been so brilliant at a private 
ball the previous night. Although, respecting the 
perfection of features, or complexion, she had never 
been strictly awarded the palm of beauty—yet so 
exquisite was her taste in dress, so decidedly fash- 
ionable her whole air and appearance,—united with 
the high finish of an accomplished education, that 
she often enjoyed the eclat of belledom, when many 
of far greater claims to that just merit, were passed 
by as inferior, unnoticed and unknown. She had 
only one tolerable feature, her eye, which was 
full, lustrous and dark, and often sparkling with 
intelligent animation—such glances, however, were 
generally reserved for the hour of captivation, or 
studied policy. Nay, her every expression of 
countenance was with her a complete toil of care. 
She had at will the ¢endre, bewitching, innocent, 
and all those winning glances deemed irresistible 
ina woman. Art supplied all other deficiencies. 
So long as Mons. Lereux’s cosmetics were fresh, so 
was her complexion ; from his case of divine curls, 
she could always select a rich mass of dark ringlets, 
which were so tastefully and artfully intermingled 
with her own scanty portion of hair, as to defy the 
detection of even that obsequious coiffeur. Dr. 
Bodine had so scientifically inserted, and exquisitely 
matched several front teeth, that hardly one of his 
acute clan could have pointedthe counterfeit from 
the real. Added to these conveniently supplied 
deficiencies, were the unrivalled efforts of Madame 
Deveux’ skill, in proportioning the usual parts of 
dress to her person which was naturally graceful, 
and of that size, susceptible of any plastic forma- 
tion. Tis true, Nature had not entirely been nig- 
gard of her gifts towards the ambitious Almeria ; 
for no one could boast of a more perfect foot and 
hand than She, and surely no one could have under- 
stood better, the art of displaying them to the best 
advantage. ‘The former was of fairy size and per- 
fect proportion, and the latter of aristocratic mould 
,atid color. Neither of these desirable gifts were 
ffered to remain often in the shade of obscurity, 
but were visible in every movement. In fine, there 
“was no effort or external appliance spared by Al- 
meria to appear a beauty—which gifted possession, 
no one could have more ardently coveted than 
she did. 

On the morning we have alluded to, every grace- 
ful appliance had been laid aside in her own cham- 
ber, to be resumed at a more fashionable hour, and 
she appeared in all her native and unadorned Jai- 
deur. Greasy papers concealed little knots of 
frizzly hair around her forehead, which was of that 
sallow hue, and glistening smoothness so opposed to 
all that fresh velvet sofiness of youth. Her cheeks 
were, if possible, of a deeper shade of that dreaded 
color—and under those sparkling lustrous eyes, 
were those distressingly dark lines—dissipation or 
excess never fails to paint with a deep tint, even 

upon the most youthful face. A dark, and by no 
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means very clean calico robe dé chambre, was 
folded carelessly around her tall person, her deli- 
cately cherished hands were encased in short fin- 
gered, soiled kid gloves, and those fairy-like feet 
were suffered to rest comfortably, in embroidered 
slippers of the utmost softness, but which bore the 
marks of better days. Well might Mrs. C.’s coun- 
tenance express disappointment and mortification, 
when the sole heiress of her store of maternal af- 
fections—her pride and only child, appeared before 
her thus completely disrobed of every personal 
attraction. But Almeria seemed not to share her 
feelings, or to return by word, look or manner, any 
of her expressed solicitude. She continued her 
reclining posture, hardly aware of the presence of 
any one worthy the effort of conversation or notice. 

“ Had you a pleasant party last night?” again 
spoke Mrs. Clifton after a pause. ‘ Was Sinclaire 
the devoted, in his attentions ?” 

“ Passably agreeable; but I hazarded another 
scheme last night, I chose to play the cold and in- 
different to Mons. Sinclaire. It is not always judi- 
cious in a young lady, to evince too much anxiety 
in wearing her cap, after it has been successfully 
set. Many have lost a heart by /oo much pains to 
secure it. Men are so wily, and always on the 
alert against what they call the snares of beauty, 
that they begin to garner up suspicion, when a 
woman smiles éoo acquiescing.” 

But Mrs. C. was not to be deceived by the eva- 
sive nonchalance of her daughter’s reply—she shook 
her head, saying: 

‘* You would never have been thus venturesome, 
but from some powerful policy or motive. 1 sus- 
pect, Edward Lorimor was not a little connected 
with such éactics. It is high time you had dis- 
carded all such girlish flippant airs, and cease en- 
couraging the attention of such a parvenue as he. 
You appear to forget entirely your twenty-fifth 
birth-day is fast approaching—which age let a girl 
round off, and then, farewell to fresh charms, or 
naivelé of manner. ‘They don’t draw well in such 
traces.” 

Almeria, in vain, endeavored to maintain her 
usual sang froid. A slight flush passed over her 
sallow cheek, when she lifted her languid eye to 
her mother’s face, and met her scrutinizing look. 
The remark evidently disconcerted her. 

“ The world shall never know when J round it off, 
and methinks, my fastidious Mama will be the last 
one to apprize them of it. She Jikes too well to play 
the agreeable, affable widow, in her rustling satin, 
to arouse any suspicious calculation of her own age, 
by announcing that of her daughter.” 

It was not often that Almeria cared to restrain 
her bitterness of feeling, even towards a parent, so 
little was she accustomed to self-government, and 
so sadly wanting in a heart that “ knew a generous 
thought.” But now, that parent had unkindly re- 


minded her of what few women can patiently bear, 
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an allusion to her age, for what truth is more repul- 
sive and annoying than 








“to be told 
The melancholy fact, that we grow old.” 


“One thing is certain, I cannot long support my 
present style of living,” continued Mrs. C. “I have 
already expended too much in re-furnishing our 
house so expensively, while I have drained, as Cow- 
per says, ‘my cellar dry and larder clean,’ to ap- 
pear to the world rich. Your education and posi- 
tion in society, which, together with your frequent 
trips to cities and fashionable watering places, have 
nearly exhausted the principal of my fortune, to say 
nothing about my original income. It would, no 
doubt, be rather mortifying, after so much unwea- 
ried indulgence, to curtail your luxuries, and appear 
to the astonished world in your own érue light, dis- 
robed of the dazzling gloss of wealth!” 

“Jt would indeed,” returned Almeria, thought- 
fully, “ but, I rely upon your thrifty economy, ‘to 
keep up the noble ship from sinking,’ as Lieut. 
Gordon always says about a waning lady. This 
you can manage to do very successfully, until I 
make an advantageous settlement.” 

“ And that you will certainly never do,” retorted 
the mother, contemptuously, “so long as Edward 
Lorimor is single. All the Sinclaire’s, Hamilton’s, 
and a host of other eligible wooers, might ‘sigh 
like furnaces’ to you in vain, notwithstanding my 
repeated arguments and entreaties, that you should 
discontinue the attentions of such a pauvre young 
man. I often repent ever consenting to take charge 
of Evora Beaufort, since it subjects us to a familiar 
acquaintance with her nominal guardian, Edward 
Lorimor. It was well for the poor orphan, that 
he was absent, when her aunt died, or I know, 
I never would have thus charitably accepted the 
trust, Miss Catharine Beaufort so imploringly con- 
signed to me. I might have been guarded, as 
usual, with my well-tried armor of suspicion.” 

“Quiet your fears, Mamma, and doff your charita- 
ble armor, respecting Mr. Lorimor’s designs upon 
my heart. I wonder where your usual clear-sighted- 
ness has fled—for he evidently visits us only for 
the sake of Evora, who has managed to pretty 
securely entwine herself in his friendly interest. 
I never saw a guardian more indulgent or attentive, 
for all of which, I admire him the more. - His 
generosity is unparalleled, towards one so desolate.” 

“‘ Not so very desolate. 1 am sure the small an- 
nuity left her by her aunt, might be some object, 
with one so poor as he, to have the management 


oft At any rate, 1 do not like him, and [ know! 


my suspicion respecting your sentiments of regard 
and admiration for him is not unfounded. You 
would make a preity useful wife truly for a poor 
lawyer, and one too, rather advanced in years.” 


———_— 


“TI would, indeed, be one far too unworthy of 
such as Edward Lorimor, having been so long 
under the tutelage of a heartlessness, that incul- 
cates a marriage of convenience as the summum 
bonum of all earthly happiness, and to cultivate the 
flower of pure love in the heart, is time tmisspent, 
and feeling wasted. But fear not,” added she, 
somewhat softened, “‘ your daughter is equally po- 
litic and maneuvering—in every respect worthy 
your untiring preceptive care. Edward Lorimor 
will never be blessed with the hand of Almeria 
Clifton.” 

As the last words escaped her, a servant entered, 
bearing a note upon a splendid wrought silver 
waiter. Almeria opened it—a beautiful embossed 
card fell from the envelope, which she no sooner 
read, than a curl of haughty scorn wreathed her 
lip, as she tossed it to Mrs. C. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow’s compliments,” &c. 
“ They climbing the flowery steep of fashion and 
aristocracy ! How the vulgar do pant for praise, and 
how absurd their folly in supposing that ‘leather 
and prunella’ could ever tread those dear proscribed 
paths. Alas! poor moths, they know not that 


‘Pigmies will be pigmies still, though perch’d on Alps.’ 


I suppose from your recently expressed regrets at 
your expensive style, Mamma, I must not dare to 
name giving a party myself?” 

“* What, another, after all that expense and tur- 
moil- last winter? Not I, indeed, and you cannot 
question the propriety of my decision, did you but 
deign to look around you at the luxury courting 
your every glance, and which, | sadly fear, will yet 
prove my downfall.” 

Almeria’s eye carelessly followed the motion of 
her mother’s, as she cast it around the room, which 
did, indeed, speak the lavish expense alluded to. 
A rich carpet nearly buried the foot in its gorgeous 
velvet tuft—orange satin damask curtains, whose 
graceful folds were caught up by splendid gilded 
serpents, revealing embroidered muslin hangings, 
of the finest texture. Beautiful vases, mantle lamps 
and ornaments—large polished mirrors, wooing the 
anxious eye every where—massive pieces of silver 
glistened on the various, heavily carved tables—the 
walls were hung with the richest and rarest paint- 
ings, while lounges, ottomans, fauteutls, and chairs 
of velvet cushions, were placed in fashionable disor- 
der throughout the room, Folding doors of shining 
mahogany, were partially opened, giving a glimpse 
of another parlor, if possible, more elegantly fur- 
nished, but reserved for more particular use. 

Almeria’s voice broke upon the reverie of Mrs. 
C., caused by the sight of so much elegant expense 
and taste. ‘I heard Sinclaire say, he became 
acquainted with Peter Brownslow in some city, and 
I do suppose, they have determined it shall be known 





Almeria half arose from her recumbency, while 
the fire of indignation burnt in her dark eye. 


Vot. X—21 


to the world, that one of such wealth and so dis- 
tingué in his appearance is an o/d friend, and claims 
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their attention, though he is so much above their 
cGarse stamp and pretensions. ‘The party was, no 
doubt, hatched up for this display, which, of course, 
he will de compelled to attend, and J must even do 
the same on Ais account. It is bad enough to be 
forced to go to it, but much worse to return the 
compliment. Just think of our inviting a ta:lor's | 
family, to mingle with theiremployers. Shocking 
alternative! I do despise such aspiring people ; be- 
cause they have acquired a little yellow dross, they 
forget immediately their own hands vulgarly toiled 
to accumulate it.” 

“Tis an evil we are compelled to submit to,” 
replied Mrs. C., “and, in my opinion, one of the 
greatest, incident to American freedom and republi- 
canism. This, is indeed, a mushroom age, and, as 
Shakspeare says, one would have to sift ‘a bushel 
of chaff, to get a grain of wheat.’ But Almeria, 
look at the Aour, it is time you had attended to 
your toilet—remember, I only use this room while 
Sinclaire is in the city—he is so given to early 
calls, and it looks so much more aristocratic to be 
accidently seen in an apartment like this, as if it 
was commonly used. At the risk of every thing, 
we must keep up the semblance, to one like him.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” returned Almeria, rising to obey 
her mother’s injunction, “it would, doubtless, hor- 
rify his fastidious eye, as also our high family pride, 
were he ushered into our usual breakfast room. 
High life below stairs, no matter what goes on 
above, the tact is, not to zncautiously liftthe gorgeous 
curtain, before the scenes are well acted.” 

At that moment, the door opened, and a young 
girl came bounding in, with all the grace of a fawn; 
her straw bonnet had fallen back upon her well 
rounded shoulders, over which floated, in wanton 
profusion, the richest curls of dark auburn. Her 
cheeks were glowing with the bright radiance of 
health, and her eyes dancing with gladness, while 
her lips, so bursting red, were slightly parted. 
She was about to approach Mrs. C., but panting 
for breath, she paused, and turned to Almeria— 

“ Glittering in beauty and innocence 
A radiant vision, in her joy she moved 
More like a poet’s dream, in form divine,” 

‘See, Miss Almeria,” said she, holding up a 
large bunch of wild flowers, “ what a beautiful bou- 
quet I have gathered for you in my morning ram- 
ble ; although the flowers are not quite so rich and 
rare as those Mr, Sinclaire brought you from the 
public garden, still they are equally fragrant.” 

“ Pshaw, Evora, how you alarmed me, I thought 
you were some visitor. You are forever filling 
the vases with your common hill-side flowers.” 

Almeria roughly pushed away the small hand, that 
was held towards her, while Mrs. Clifton said, 
sternly— 

“A pretty way of spending your time truly—go 
to your embroidery. I am in want of the otto- 





mans, and I do wish you would cease your very 





infantile ways, and cultivate more refinement of 
taste. You will never lose your gaucherie of man- 
ner, and, notwithstanding you have always a pat- 
tern of excelling grace and fashion in Almeria, it 
does indeed seem, as if you had only been raised 
with vulgar, low-bred mechanics.” 

** She would find a proper element, were you to 
permit her to attend the Brownslow’s party. Really 
if she had have been invited, I would delight to see 
her moving in that courtly throng, with her accus- 
tomed childish glee and ease.” 

As Almeria’s stately form glided from the room, 
poor Evora, abashed, shrunk away, and seated her- 
self in a recess, nearly concealed from the view, 
by the sweeping folds of the curtains. Her head 
sunk upon her throbbing bosom, while the long 
curls kissed her varying cheek, over which stole 
tears, more bright and transparent, than winter’s 
congealed gems. ‘The paleness and quivering of 
her full curved lips, bespoke some inward painful 
emotion, while her delicate fingers nervously plied 
the needle upon the gorgeous flowers of worsted 
embroidery. 

“ Evora,” said Mrs. C., coldly addressing her. 
“1 do not think it proper in one so young to walk 
out alone, even in the morning.. You appear, re- 
cently, to think my advice or opinion, of small im- 


portance, and I am sorry to say, you are often for- 


getful of your promise to your dying aunt, to render 
me entire obedience.” 

A low sob from Evora, was all the answer Mrs. 
C. received for some time; at length, she ven- 
tured in a trembling voice to reply : 

‘**] was not aware you disapproved of my morn- 
ing walks with Mr. Lorimor, for he always accom- 
panies me, and I am truly sorry you have cause to 
reproach me with disobedience. But if a promise 
of renewed exertions, to secure your kind appro- 
bation of my conduct, will atone for what I have 
done wrong, I will willingly make it.” 

Evora happily did not see the haughty look of 
Mrs. Clifton, when she answered : 

“Oh! I suppose you only care to play the obe- 
dient and grateful to your very attentive guardian, 
Mr. Lorimor—as to my approbation, that is a mat- 
ter of secondary importance, when his is to be 
secured. 1 did not know he was the companion of 
your charming walks, which, hereafter, I desire 
may be discontinued. If you are so very young, 
you are too old to transcend the limits of female 
propriety. Come, it is nearly the hour for visiting. 
Almeria expects a stranger to call on her this 
morning, and as it is time enough yet, for you to 
grace the parlor with your presence, you can re- 
tire to another room.” 

Evora, in silence, was about to gather up her 
embroidery and obey the command, when Mrs. C. 
interrupted her, saving : 

“Oh no! leave your frame and worsted balls, 
also your paintings in the recess, it gives the room 
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an air of taste and elegant refinement, peculiarly 
attractive, to see such graceful implements of fe- 
male industry mingled with the splendid array of 
costly art.” 

The door had scarcely closed upon the retiring 
Evora, when Mr. Sinclaire was ushered in. Mrs. | 
Clifton gracefully arose from her fautieul to wel- 
come the elegantly dressed, highly perfumed and 
distingué visitor, whose matchless whiskers and 
curling mustache would have been the envy of ad- 
miring kings. 

“« Excuse the present dishabille of ovr sitting- 
room,” said she with careless ease, “this is our 
little sanctum, where, sans cérémonie, we can 
loiter away our time, unrestrained by the fetters of 
fashion or form. My daughter generally pursues 
her morning studies and avocations here, undis- 
turbed. Mr. Sinclaire took the offered chair, with 
equal grace of manner, asking, in his most honied 
tone, ‘If Miss G@lifton was visible, and in health, 
after the dissipation of last evening V’ ” 

“Oh yes,” replied Mrs. C., ‘ Almeria possesses 
a mind, so happily ‘ tempered and mixed’ with those 
ingredients, which make our own felicity, that she 
rarely seems to be oppressed by any artificial ex- 
citement of giddy pleasure. In the morning, she is 





as fresh as the mountain dews, and just as eager! 
for another rout, as if she had enjoyed an in- | 


Sinclaire’s eye followed Mrs. C.’s, and rested 
upon the embroidery, but he again turned over the 
drawings, remarking—*“ they displayed too much 
talent and taste in their execution, to be neglec- 
ted.” 

“T believe I hear Almeria in the parlour,” said 
Mrs. Clifton, as she led the way, followed by Mr. 
Sinelaire. 

Almeria’s start of surprise was managed with 
all possible grace and art. She was seated beside 
her harp, holding the tuning key in her beautiful 
hand, on which glittered many rare jewels, as if 
about to tune it, but perceiving Mr. Sinclaire, she 
gaily threw it down, exclaiming joyously : 

* Mr. Sinclaire with Mamma, instead of my ex- 
pected odious maitre de musique Bonjour monsieur, 
soyez le benvenu.”’ 

* But I may lay the ‘ flattering unction’ of your 
welcome, entirely to the non-appearance of your 
music master,” said Sinclaire, in his most winning 
tones. ‘ Permit me,” continued he, approaching 
the harp, “ to supply his place, and request you to 
play me a tune.” 

* Not I, indeed,” said she, gaily shaking her 
head and pushing away the magnificent harp play- 
fully with her petite foot, ‘1 fear yon would be a 
more authoritative and relentless eritic than good 
Mons. Fontajne. I’m so tired of every thing in 


terval of rustication. Now, is the happiest time|the way of employment, I'm determined to take 
with all of her age, while the world is full of new |‘ time by the forward top,’ and shoot folly as it flies. 
delights, and when the froth of enjoyment mantles| Look here at my precious bouquet of wild flowers, 


high. Lonly hope her native innocence and warmth 
of heart, may never become cruelly blasted, or re- 
ceive a harsh check.” 

Miss Clifton appears indeed, truly blessed with 
a fine flow of spirits, and that happy faculty of only 
viewing the brightest side of life’s picture. I pre- 
sume her worldly career is just in its dawn, as I 
have heard you had resided here, but a short time. 

‘“* Not longer than two winters,” returned Mrs. 
C. quickly, “‘ but excuse my remissness (rising and 
pointing to the fire.) I have permitted you to be- 
come almost chilled, we will find more comfortable 
cheer jn the parlor.” 

“Not before I have examined these beautiful 
paintings,”’ said Sinclaire, pausing before the recess 
window, where many sketches, with a handsome 
port-folio and drawing implements, lay upon a small 
table, inlaid with carved ivory. ‘This is really 
exquisite,” continued he, holding up a painting; “1 
never saw a more correct or perfect sketch of Loch 
Leven. I presume Miss Clifton spends much of 
her time in cultivating her evidently fine talents?” 

“Yes,” spoke Mrs. C., carelessly, ** she gives 
what few spare moments she can from her music 
and French to her painting—but really, they are 
lamentably few—she is so constantly engaged with 
company. There’s her embroidery, and other more 
useful employments, almost neglected for the want 
of time ; I fear my ottomans will never be finished.” 


which generally rewards me for my matin rambles.” 

Sinclaire gallantly plucked one from the vase, and 
as he placed it in his richly embroidered vest, he 
vowed he would preserve it as a memento ofa nature- 
loving votary of fashion—a strange anomaly in the 
shifting giddy circle of wordly pleasure. ‘I shall 
hereafter, play the spy upon your morning ram- 
bles, and with your permission share some of their 
refreshing delights. I have just had the pleasure 
of examining your paintings, and ’pon honor, Loch 
Leven is portrayed with such vivid life, | almost 
stood ’neath the shadow of its frowning gray walls.” 

“I believe you are what the world calls a travelled 
gentleman—do tell me something about dear ro- 
mantic Scotland, the land of elves, hobgoblins and 
spirits of all kinds. The genius of Walter Scott, 
has thrown a magic charm around its every glen, 
valley and highland. Would that J could roam 
o’er those hallowed spots—to climb its hoary moun- 
tains—to ‘sit and muse’ o’er its rocky cliffs, gazing 
down upon the now roaring and now silent waters of 
its numerous streams and lochs—whilst [ sketched 
some of the surrounding sublime scenery. Me- 
thinks, I can hear the merry bag-pipes of those 
noble highland chiefs of valorous heart and sturdy 
mould. Did you ever meet with any of that tower- 
ing race, and did you bring many sketches home 
with you?” asked Almeria, in the most playfully 





childish manner. 
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Pretension. 


[Marcu, 








Sioclaire replied in the negative, saying, he 
“unfortunately made so rapid a tour through that 
country, as also through others—he had no time to 
indulge his tastes or inclinations. However, the 
scenery was so vividly imprinted upon the tablet of 
memory, he intended, at some future day, sketching 
some of its most consecrated spots. By-the-by,” 
added he, evidently desirous to change the conver- 
sation, and taking up a note of invitation from a 
filagree basket on the table, ‘do you expect to 
attend Mr. Brownslow’s party ? Pray who and what 
are they—I have a slight acquaintance with the 
younger Mr. Brownslow ?” 

Almeria’s eyebrows (which Nature had arched 
rather heavily, but through the aid of the dexter- 
ous tweezer, they were made to appear most deli- 
eately pencilled) were raised with a look of sup- 
pressed irony, as she replied— 

“You may well ask the question, though I am 
totally ignorant of their genealogical tree. Ame- 
rica, you know, owns no family records of lineage. 
Mr. B. is quite a wealthy tailor, who has one son 
and two daughters—the latter have just returned 
from a boarding school of some fashionable celebrity, 
and now, doubtless, desire to make their entreé 
in genteel societé although the youngest is several 
years my senior—past sweet eighteen.” 

* Will you honor them with your company ?” 
asked Sinclaire. . 

Almeria looked entreatingly at her mother. 

“© Ma chere mere, do you hear Mr. Sinclaire ? 
Now do say oui, for you know I do so dearly love 
dancing, and I am sure it will not affect my stand- 
ing to go, besides, poor things, we ought to gratify 
them by some notice of their invitation !” 

Mrs. Clifton looked gravely up from her knitting. 

* Ah! my dear child, although I grant it may 
not injure your influential standing in the least to 
go—but do you think an intercourse with such peo- 
ple, very good sort of persons in their way I con- 
fess, could benefit you! In spite of all my efforts to 
instil into your mind a love of more rational amuse- 
ments and refined intellectual pursuits, also to prac- 
tice self-restraint, still you will continue to be so 
passionately fond of every thing that is frivolous. 
You should remember, that youth does not always 
last, or continue bright.” 

“Now you know, my beloved mére, (Almeria 
threw: herself gracefully upon a tabouret at her 
mother’s feet, and gazed coaxingly into her face) 
you have often said I inherited your disposition,— 
for which happy resemblance I am not to blame, 
and that my good grand-mére always indulged 
you. It surely did not injure you, for now you are 
such a pious member of the church. Perhaps I 
may complete the likeness, and be equally so—say, 
wont you let me go to the Brownslow’s—if it is 
only to see what sort of people will be there. 
‘They will amuse me so—and I ardently pine for 
something new and astonishing.” 











Mrs. Clifton laid her hand gently upon her daugh- 
ter’s dark curls, saying— 

“You do indeed well know how to exercise 
your power—lI never could refuse you any thing— 
Heaven grant I may never repent my weakness! 
Would that your mother was more worthy of the 
‘high calling wherewith she has been called,’ and 
that you may imitate a brighter example of piety, 
is her sincere prayer.” 

Mrs. C.’s eyes glistened with tears of fervor, 
as she arose, and hastily left the room. 

““My dear good mére is always so kind, and 
withal so pious. I wish I were such a Christian, 
I think it would be very interesting to be a redigi- 
euse.” 

“What a wish for one so jeune,” exclaimed 
Sinclaire. “I guess Miss Clifton would find re- 
ligion a cold panoply for her overflow of delightful 
spirits—who would bear an aspect grim enough 
to banish from her lipevery gladsome smile. Such 
a requisite armour, is only suitable for ladies passé. 
But to return to the Brownslow’s party—will you 
permit me to be your chevalier !—Sinclaire rose to 
leave—“ Call to-morrow, I will decide then; (Al- 
meria always had the tact of arranging a second 
visit from a favorite gentleman) I really anticipate 
a deal of fun in beholding their pretensions—bah ! 
I shall have to carry my sal volatile, to preserve 
my olfactories from the fusion of plebeian odors— 
for I expect to be jostled by rough mechanics, gro- 
cers, tanners, and all sorts—who will have no 
mercy on my feet. Bless me! the thought in- 
duces me to decline the honor—but then, I pine 
for some fun. You'll protect me from rude as- 
saults, I suppose, and return me safe to ma chere 
mére ? 

“ Certes,” returned Sinclaire,—gallantly placing 
his hand upon his bosom—I will feel highly impor- 
tant with my precious trust, which will contri- 
bute greatly to mitigate my probable annoyances— 
resulting from the necessity, on my part, of be- 
stowing the usual courtesies of society. Je swis 
tout a vous. Vous n’avez qu’a commander.” 

Almeria smiled her sweetest, as she gracefully 
bowed to her retreating lover. ‘‘ Comme il vous 
plaira! Adieu, jusqu’au revoir” replied she, in 
her blandest tone. 

Sinclaire’s aerial turrets, were of the most ele- 
vated structure, as he wended his way homewards. 
“Judging by outward appearances, they are cer- 
tainly wealthy, and she isthe sole heiress. Young, 
sprightly, of high ton, and fascinatingly amiable 
in every thing she does. I must indeed look well 
to my interests—for she would be a God-send of 
luck in my present emergency. I flatter myself, 
the bait has taken with her, also the wily chere 
mére. Smile on me propitiously, ye gods! for 
once, let me be successful in life’s masquerade, 
though hypocrisy be my domino.” 

He had hardly descended the marble steps of 
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Mrs. Clifton’s house, when that lady again sought 


Let us beware, of the first step in deceit—for 


her daughter, whom she found very complacently | ’tis indeed 


adjusting her ringlets before the mirror. 


“What an inimitable actress you would make, 
Almeria—I never witnessed a better performed 
piece on the stage, and who would now recognize 
in you, the same care-worn, faded looking being, 
who, but a few hours ago, seemed incapable of even 
the least exertion of thought.” 

The metamorphose was as great as the one at 
the brilliant ball. Every thing about her whole 
mien and person bespoke juvenile grace and unim- 
paired health. The jaune hue of her cheek and 
brow was no longer visible: no rose was more 
fresh and bright in the surrounding vases, than the 
blooming color of the former ; and the latter, was 
as fair and smooth as Parian marble. Even those 
pallid parched lips, were seemingly rich with the 
lively meandering current of nature, (thanks to 
Lereux’ vermillion tint) as they poutingly opened, 
to disclose to the admiring eye, those lines of pearl, 
while tones, carefully modulated to the most sil- 
very accents, issued from the beauteous partition. 
Well might Almeria have looked satisfied with the 
tout ensemble of her own handiwork ! 


“Yes, Mama,” said she, with anusual affability, 
“T have often thought, I would have done better 
for the mimic stage of life, than for the real, or as 
the daughter of one of ‘true religious blue.’ So 
much for tact, taste and policy—the three great 
moving principles of successful ambition and pride. 
I heard all that Sinclaire said about my (as he 
thought) drawings, and I can likewise congratulate 
you on your ruse. ‘ How easy it is to still the 
small voice within—though some say, it is ‘ hard 
to hide the sparks of nature!’ Jt is well Evora 
was not present—and as he appeared so good a 
judge of painting, I was cautious not to jeopar- 
dize an exhibition of my musical powers, for fear 
of his critical acumen.” 





Mrs. Clifton could not repress a rising sigh at 


her daughter’s shameless deceit and sang froid— 


but, like daughter, like Mamma, she banished all un- 
pleasant reflections. 


P : mash . ; 
Mr. Sinclaire is evidently a man of the nis Where they were weeping—and where Jesus wept ! 
> 


polish, aristocratic birth, and doubtless rich. 
for Heaven’s sake, Almeria, play your cards well, 
and let the trumps be hearts, whether your own is 
concerned or not; only win Ais if possible, and 
thus end my wearing suspense on your account, 
Remember, I have removed from several cities, 
where you have worn out your youth and charms-— 


all this I have done, to secure you an eligible mat-| _ 


rimonial settlement, and now my stock—pecuniary, 
and of mental and physical patience, is well nigh 
exhausted. We will soon have to pause, and take 
a backward step in the scale of fashion—and pride.” 





‘*a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 


After we once “ cut our cable,” leaving the anchor 
of truth, tolaunch into its most dangerous sea, few 
possess the power of retracing their steps, or are 
capable of steering clear of those fatal eddies, 
which never fail to whelm every principle of good- 
ness, virtue, or honor. The heart’s store of gar- 
nered affections becomes stranded and wrecked on 
the barren waste of woe and guilty disappointment. 
Did we but as sedulously guard our inward tablets 
from its desecrating power and influence in the eye 
of our Heavenly Father, as we do to wear a 
“ goodly outside” to the misjudging world, how in- 
finitely more ennobled would we be, in the scale of 
being and excellence! How much more worthy of 
that high destiny He has so graciously bestowed 
upon us here, and which, He will assuredly allot to 
the virtuous in a brighter one hereafter. 


[ To be continued. ] 





THE HOLY HOUR. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


“JESUS WEPT.” 
1. 


It was a Holy Hour! 
Romance and fairy song were both laid by, 
And the clear radiance of the sunset sky, 
Fell in a golden shower 
Upon the open page of that blest Book— 
From which my soul a holier lesson took. 


2. 


Gently, the zephyrs breath 
Amid the leaves of Inspiration stirr’d ; 
Anon, mine eye from the Eternal Word 
Caught the sad scene of death— 
Where the two Sisters mournful vigils kept ; 





Mrs. Clifton left her daughter, to ponder over 
and digest her sage advice. 


3. 


Yes, “ Jesus wept!” how deep— 
How full of meaning was that one brief line! 
Closer it drew my heart to Pity’s shrine, 

And bade my memory keep 
The words on which | mus’d, that they might be 
Ever the prompters of my sympathy. ; 


4. 


Still musing on, methought 
Form, after form, rose ’mid the deep’ning gloom 
That slowly gather’d o’er my quiet room— 
And one with glory fraught, 
Stood pale, sad, solemn,—yet serenely bright, 
And heavenly, tho’ bow’d by earthly sorrows’ might ! 
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Sinclaire replied in the negative, saying, he 
“unfortunately made so rapid a tour through that 
country, as also through others—he had no time to 
indulge his tastes or inclinations. However, the 
scenery was so vividly imprinted upon the tablet of 
memory, he intended, at some future day, sketching 
some of its most consecrated spots. By-the-by,” 
added he, evidently desirous to change the conver- 
sation, and taking up a note of invitation from a 
filagree basket on the table, ‘do you expect to 
attend Mr. Brownslow’s party ? Pray who and what 
are they—I have a slight acquaintance with the 
younger Mr. Brownslow ?” 

Almeria’s eyebrows (which Nature had arched 
rather heavily, but through the aid of the dexter- 
ous tweezer, they were made to appear most deli- 
cately pencilled) were raised with a look of sup- 
pressed irony, as she replied— 

** You may well ask the question, though I am 
totally ignorant of their genealogical tree. Ame- 
rica, you know, owns no family records of lineage. 
Mr. B. is quite a wealthy tailor, who has one son 
and two daughters—the latter have just returned 
from a boarding school of some fashionable celebrity, 
and now, doubtless, desire to make their entreé 
in genteel societé although the youngest is several 
years my senior—past sweet eighieen.” 

* Will you honor them with your company ?” 
asked Sinclaire. . 

Almeria looked entreatingly at her mother. 

“* Ma chere mére, do you hear Mr. Sincelaire? 
Now do say oui, for you know I do so dearly love 
dancing, and I am sure it wil] not affect my stand- 
ing to go, besides, poor things, we ought to gratify 
them by some notice of their invitation !” 

Mrs. Clifton looked gravely up from her knitting. 

“Ah! my dear child, although I grant it may 
not injure your influential standing in the least to 
go—but do you think an intercourse with such peo- 
ple, very good sort of persons in their way I con- 
fess, could benefit you? In spite of all my efforts to 
instil into your mind a love of more rational amuse- 
ments and refined intellectual pursuits, also to prac- 
tice self-restraint, still you will continue to be so 
passionately fond of every thing that is frivolous. 
You should remember, that youth does not always 
last, or continue bright.” 

“Now you know, my beloved mére, (Almeria 
threw herself gracefully upon a tadouret at her 
mother’s feet, and gazed coaxingly into her face) 
you have often said I inherited your disposition,— 
for which happy resemblance I am not to blame, 
and that my good grand-mére always indulged 
you. It surely did not injure you, for now you are 
such a pious member of the church. Perhaps I 
may complete the likeness, and be equally so—say, 
wont you let me go to the Brownslow’s—if it is 
only to see what sort of people will be there. 
‘They will amuse me so—and I ardently pine for 
something new and astonishing.” 





Mrs. Clifton laid her hand gently upon her daugh- 
ter’s dark curls, saying— 

“You do indeed well know how to exercise 
your power—I never could refuse you any thing— 
Heaven grant I may never repent my weakness! 
Would that your mother was more worthy of the 
‘high calling wherewith she has been called,’ and 
that you may imitate a brighter example of piety, 
is her sincere prayer.” 

Mrs. C.’s eyes glistened with ‘ears of fervor, 
as she arose, and hastily left the room. 

“My dear good mére is always so kind, and 
withal so pious. I wish I were such a Christian, 
I think it would be very interesting to be a religi- 
euse.” 

“What a wish for one so jeune,” exclaimed 
Sinclaire. “I guess Miss Clifton would find re- 
ligion a cold panoply for her overflow of delightful 
spirits—who would bear an aspect grim enough 
to banish from her lipevery gladsome smile. Such 
a requisite armour, is only suitable for ladies passé. 
But to return to the Brownslow’s party—will you 
permit me to be your chevalier ‘—Sinclaire rose to 
leave—* Call to-morrow, I will decide then; (Al- 
meria always had the tact of arranging a second 
visit from a favorite gentleman) I really anticipate 
a deal of fun in beholding their pretensions—bah ! 
I shall have to carry my sal volatile, to preserve 
my olfactories from the fusion of plebeian odors— 
for I expect to be jostled by rough mechanics, gro- 
cers, tanners, and all sorts—who will have no 
mercy on my feet. Bless me! the thought in- 
duces me to decline the honor—but then, I pine 
for some fun. You'll protect me from rude as- 
saults, I suppose, and return me safe to ma chere 
mére ? 

“ Certes,” returned Sinclaire,—gallantly placing 
his hand upon his bosom—I will feel highly impor- 
tant with my precious trust, which will contri- 
bute greatly to mitigate my probable annoyances— 
resulting from the necessity, on my part, of be- 
stowing the usual courtesies of society. Je suis 
tout a vous. Vous n’avez qu’a commander.” 

Almeria smiled her sweetest, as she gracefully 
bowed to her retreating lover. ‘‘ Comme il vous 
plaira! Adieu, jusqu’au revoir” replied she, in 
her blandest tone. 

Sinclaire’s aerial turrets, were of the most ele- 
vated structure, as he wended his way homewards. 
“ Judging by outward appearances, they are cer- 
tainly wealthy, and she is the sole heiress. Young, 
sprightly, of high ton, and fascinatingly amiable 
in every thing she does. I must indeed look well 
to my interests—for she would be a God-send of 
luck in my present emergency. I flatter myself, 
the bait has taken with her, also the wily chere 
mére. Smile on me propitiously, ye gods! for 
once, let me be successful in life’s masquerade, 
though hypocrisy be my domino.” 

He had hardly descended the marble steps of 
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Mrs. Clifton’s house, when that lady again sought 
her daughter, whom she found very complacently 
adjusting her ringlets before the mirror. 

“What an inimitable actress you would make, 
Almeria—I never witnessed a better performed 
piece on the stage, and who would now recognize 
in you, the same care-worn, faded looking being, 
who, but a few hours ago, seemed incapable of even 
the least exertion of thought.” 

The metamorphose was as great as the one at 
the brilliant ball. Every thing about her whole 
mien and person bespoke juvenile grace and unim- 
paired health. The jaune hue of her cheek and 
brow was no longer visible: no rose was more 


Let us beware, of the first step in deceit—for 
tis indeed 





“a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 


After we once “ cut our cable,” leaving the anchor 
of truth, to launch into its most dangerous sea, few 
possess the power of retracing their steps, or are 
capable of steering clear of those fatal eddies, 
which never fail to whelm every principle of good- 
ness, virtue, or honor. ‘The heart’s store of gar- 
nered affections becomes stranded and wrecked on 
the barren waste of woe and guilty disappointment. 
Did we but as sedulously guard our inward tablets 
from its desecrating power and influence in the eye 





fresh and bright in the surrounding vases, than the 
blooming color of the former ; and the latter, was 
as fair and smooth as Parian marble. Even those 
pallid parched lips, were seemingly rich with the 
lively meandering current of nature, (thanks to 
Lereux’ vermillion tint) as they poutingly opened, 
to disclose to the admiring eye, those lines of pearl, 
while tones, carefully modulated to the most sil- 
very accents, issued from the beauteous partition. 
Well might Almeria have looked satisfied with the 
tout ensemble of her own handiwork ! 
“Yes, Mama,” said she, with unusual affability, 
“T have often thought, I would have done better 
for the mimic stage of life, than for the real, or as 
the daughter of one of ‘true religious blue.’ So 
much for tact, taste and policy—the three great 
moving principles of successful ambition and pride. 
I heard all that Sinclaire said about my (as he 
thought) drawings, and I can likewise congratulate 
you on your ruse. How easy it is to still the 
small voice within—though some say, it is ‘ hard 
to hide the sparks of nature!’ Jt is well Evora 
was not present—and as he appeared so good a 
judge of painting, | was cautious not to jeopar- 
dize an exhibition of my musical powers, for fear 
of his critical acumen.” 
Mrs. Clifton could not repress a rising sigh at 
her daughter’s shameless deceit and sang froid— 
but, like daughter, like Mamma, she banished all un- 
pleasant reflections. 
“Mr. Sinclaire is evidently a man of the highest 
polish, aristocratic birth, and doubtless rich. Do, 
for Heaven’s sake, Almeria, play your cards well, 
and let the trumps be hearts, whether your own is 
concerned or not; only win Ais if possible, and 
thus end my wearing suspense on your account, 
Remember, I have removed from several cities, 
where you have worn out your youth and charms-— 


all this I have done, to secure you an eligible mat- | - 


rimonial settlement, and now my stock—pecuniary, 
and of mental and physical patience, is well nigh 
exhausted. We will soon have to pause, and take 
a backward step in the scale of fashion—and pride.” 


of our Heavenly Father, as we do to wear a 
“ goodly outside” to the misjudging world, how in- 
finitely more ennobled would we be, in the scale of 
being and excellence! How much more worthy of 
that high destiny He has so graciously bestowed 
upon us here, and which, He will assuredly allot to 
the virtuous in a brighter one hereafter. 


[ To be continued.] 





THE HOLY HOUR. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


“JESUS WEPT.” 
1, 


It was a Holy Hour! 
Romance and fairy song were both laid by, 
And the clear radiance of the sunset sky, 
Fell in a golden shower 
Upon the open page of that blest Book— 
From which my soul a holier lesson took. 


2. 


Gently, the zephyrs breath 
Amid the leaves of Inspiration stirr’d ; 
Anon, mine eye from the Eternal Word 
Caught the sad scene of death— 
Where the two Sisters mournful vigils kept ; 
Where they were weeping—and where Jesus wept! 


3. 


Yes, “ Jesus wept!” how deep— 
How full of meaning was that one brief line! 
Closer it drew my heart to Pity’s shrine, 

And bade my memory keep 
The words on which | mus’d, that they might be 
Ever the prompters of my sympathy. 


4. 


Still musing on, methought 
Form, after form, rose ’mid the deep’ning gloom 
That slowly gather’d o’er my quiet room— 

And one with glory fraught, 





Mrs. Clifton left her daughter, to ponder over 


and digest her sage advice. 





Stood pale, sad, solemn,—yet serenely bright, 
And heavenly, tho’ bow’d by earthly sorrows’ might ! 








5. 


It was the Saviour’s form ; 
Beside him, with a troubled aspect, stood 
Martha, whose worldly spirit now subdued, 
Sunk ‘neath affliction’s storm ; 
Wildly she lifted up her voice, and cried— 
‘* Hadst thou been here my Brother had not died !” 


6. 


But at her Master’s feet, 
With the long tresses of her golden hair 
Unbound, and O! how radiantly fair 
Sat Mary :—trusting, and sweet 
Was the expression of those mournful eyes, 
Whose tearful pleadings woke the Saviour’s sighs! 


yf 


He pray’d, and groan’d, and wept. 
He, whose pure being in the skies had birth, 
In anguish knelt beside the bed of earth 

Where that lov’d brother slept. 
And with a tone of human grief and love. 
Imploringly besought his Father's aid above ! 


8, 


And then, his sorrowful eye 
Lighted up with a God’s benignity, 
When he who had known death’s dread mystery— 
At that loud call, drew nigh 
From the grave’s portals, clad in ghastly white— 
Chasing its fearful shadows from his sight! 


9. 


So from mine eye did fade 
The thrilling scene, but the dark room did seem 
Lighter, and purer from my musing dream— 
And my heart better made. 
Yet, ere I slept, once more I sought the Book, 
And to my soul another lesson took. 
February, 1844. 





THE WIFE’S PRAYER FOR HER HUSBAND AT SEA, 


Oh Thou! who art of friends, the dearest, 
Hear Thou my prayer 

For lim, who next to Thee, is nearest, 
Whose love, next thine, my chiefest care. 


Thy skill has wrought the deep emotion 
Of human love, 

Troubling the spirit oft with wild commotion, 
Unlike the peacefulness above ; 


Then pity Thou the boding sorrow, 
Through darkness blind, 

Foreseeing not so far as to the morrow, 
Save presage of some ill to find! 


Thou, on the far-off seas discerning, 
That speck so small, 

That “ very little thing,”* not spurning, 
Keep Thou the barque that holds my all! 


Oh, lay thy gentlest hand, protecting, 
On that dear head, 

Each wind and wave in love directing, 
Rocking in peace his ocean-bed. 


* [saiah, 42. 15. 


The Wife's Prayer.—Tharty Yea 


rs Passed among the Players, &c. 
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And give thine angels charge concerning, 
Each footstep rash, 

Lest heedless, thoughtless, blindly turning, 
Against some ill, his spirit dash. 


In holy, god-like deeds, abounding, 
And heav’nly grace, 

Each tranquil hope his heart surrounding, 
Show him Thy secret dwelling-place. 


From all the grief my spirit measures, 
Oh! shelter him ; 

From anguish that the heart-string severs, 
From tears, that make youth's eye grow dim. 


And oh! my loneliness, so dreary, 
My widowed heart, 
In hours, when hope, itself, is weary, 
Soothe thou with Heaven's unequalled art. 


One boon,—one more I crave '—oh, hear me ! 
Bring him again, 

With blessings back to love and cheer me! 
Let, let not this one prayer be vain! 


Father! of every friend, the dearest, 
Hear Thou my prayer, 

For him, who next to Thee, is nearest, 
Whose love, next Thine, my chiefest care ! 


H. S. 


THIRTY YEARS PASSED AMONG THE 
PLAYERS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


BY JOE COWELL, COMMEDIAN, 


To those who remember the Theatre in its “ palmy 
days,” this book will, doubtless, afford interest and 
amusement, both from the broad farce which is 
scattered through its pages, and from the visions it 
will conjure up of many who, in their day, contri- 
buted to delight them by exhibitions of histrionic 
talent, which we fear we must in this locality, at 
least, count among the things that have been. 

It is foreign to our purpose, to inquire into the 
value of the drama as a school of morals, although 
we may be permitted to say‘ en passant,” that we 
think it at least as efficacious to that end, as the 
stale jests of a clown, or the tricks of a rider and 
his horse. But we must own “the soft impeach- 
ment,” of having ourselves derived from a well 
performed play, most exquisite satisfaction; and 
if ever we were made the worse man for it, we 
are ignorant of the fact, and our conscience sleeps 
in quiet on that score. To those who have no 
relish for Theatrical amusements, or who are scru- 
pulous as to its indulgence, the book will be proba- 
bly dull and, perhaps, offensive. It is true, that it 
possesses graphic scenes full of humor, but its 
style of composition is rather indifferent, and its 
tone of morals not over strict. We are very sure, 
however, that no harm is meant, and there is a com- 
bination of freedom, nature and heartiness about 
the work, which is the probable result of an educa- 














tion commenced on need board and competed in| 
the Green Room. Upon the whole, we sympa-| 


thize with “ Funny Joe,” and hope that he may | 


reap from his “‘ Thirty years,” enough to sustain 
and comfort his Jatter ones. 

We are indebted to Messrs. J. W. Randolph and 
Co., for a copy of this work. 





STANZAS.—SELF-RECKONING. 
I. 


Well may my friendships all decline, 

Since, there is in this heart of mine, 
So much of selfishness; 

Disguise the feeling as I will, 

’Tis selfishness I find it still, 
Whatever be its dress. 


II. 


I seek not pleasure,—but, ’tis pride 

That leads me from the crowd aside ; 
Nor can I feign the art, 

To feel the friendships 1 have won, 

Or cheat the cheerful guidance on 
Of sympathetic heart. 


lil. 


Still wayward, obstinate and stern, 
What lessons duty yet must learn— 
Alas! from birth I’ve been 
—Perchance, because of lonesomeness— 
Suspicious still of love’s caress, 
And friendship’s soothing mien, 


IV. 


Why should they seek me? What had I 
To capture human sympathy,— 
I, timid, poor and lone ?— 
Wherefore the boon but to beguile, 
The soothing word, the tear, the smile 7— 
To lure and leave undone! 
7. 
In all extremes of life, extreme, 
My years have pass’d me as a dream, 
Of strongest light and shade ; 
My grief was like a passion still, 
My joy convulsion—from its thrill 
My own heart shrunk afraid. 


VI. 


Whate’er the mood ’twas still unrest, 

No grief o’erthrew, no pleasure blest, 
Each passion strove in vain; 

But still, however strange it seem, 

I cherish’d most the dark extreme, 
And pleasure found in pain. 


penny Self- sich —Melaia and other Poems. 


VIL. 


No joy, unquestioned, came to cheer 








The winter of the rolling year, 

And with a strange delight, 
I lingered only to behold 
Its glory fade, its promise cold, 

Its beauty change to blight. 


VILL. 


And thus, but ina less degree, 
Than him of Pontus,* I could be 
Secure from other’s bane; 
I lived on sorrows—found in grief 
A solitary, strange relief, 
And joy’d in deepest pain. 
1X. 
Ah! sad the fate, perversely wild, 
That tutor’d thus the orphan child, 
And made him,—now that years 
Have left him stranded on the shore— 
Hopeless of human Jove no more, 
As hopeless of its fears! 


Ashley River. IL PENsEROso. 


* Mithridates. 


oy 


MELAIA AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY ELIZA COOKE, 
New York, J. & H. G. Langley, 1844. 


This is one of the most elegant volumes, in point 
of mechanical beatty, ever issued from the Ame- 
rican press. The type, paper and binding, are 
both rich and neat. ‘The illustrations are of une- 
qual merit, as regards design ; but, taken collec- 
tively, they indicate a great advancement in the 
taste of readers, and the enterprise of publishers. 
The introductory poem, like almost all long effu- 
sions, does but inadequate justice to the talents of 
the authoress. Jt contains many fine passages, but 
lacks that sustained vigor and finish, which alone 
can insure to such efforts a lasting reputation. It 
is to her minor, and occasional poems, that Miss 
Cooke is indebted, for the reputation she enjoys. 
Several of these have become familiar to every 
class in this country, by their frequent appearance 
in the newspapers of the day, and their union with 
the favorite melodies, at present in vogue. Miss 
Cooke writes for the people. She is no refined 
sentimentalist, no ideal dreamer. Her verse is 
dedicated to the homely associations of every day 
life. She appeals to the universal, not the pecu- 
liar sympathies of men. Household affection, and 
every day events, are, for the most part, her chosen 
themes. To the illustration of these, she brings 
a frank, warm-hearted, and vivaciousnature. There 





is a directness, a simplicity, and a spirited vein in 
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The Graces. 
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her poetry, which wins at once. She cannot just- 
ly elaim an exalted rank in the English Parnas- 
sus, but she may rightfully assume a very useful 
one. There are many persons, whose poetic in- 
stincts are too latent, to be reached by the highest 
order of genius; whom metaphysics puzzle, and 
delicate imagery neverimpresses. Yet, they have 
generous hearts, and a degree of ideality. To 
such minds, the plain but feeling numbers of Miss 
Cooke, afford an innocent and delightful excite- 
ment. They mirror the most interesting phases 
of experience, and convey many affecting lessons. 
Nor is this all. Such intelligible poetry, is often 
the means of creating a yet higher taste. Through 
a very simple vestibule, many pass into the inner 
temple of song. The poor and uneducated need 
their minstrel, as well as the educated and tasteful. 
In the coarsest human clay, there exists more of 
the pure gold of love and truth, than careless ob- 
servers can perceive. We deem, therefore, the 
popularity of such writers, especially where their 
morality is of a high order, and their labors stamp- 
ed with honest enthusiasm, as an auspicious and 
welcome sign of the times; and we rejoice, that 
it has been found desirable to republish, in such 
handsome style, the volume before us. Having 
thus rendered our tribute of praise to the work and 
its authoress, we cannot refrain from expressing 
one thought, that suggested itself, upon our first 
cursory inspection of the volume. Wecould name 
a score of American writers of verse, not at all 
inferior, in their way, to Eliza Cooke, and some 
vastly her superiors, who can find no publisher in 
the country, to issue collections of their poems. 
To mention particular instances, would be invidious; 
but the fact is indisputable, that men, and women 
too; who have won from the highest critical autho- 
rities, and the voice of fame itself, abundant en- 
comiums, are so little appreciated by their coun- 
trymen, that their best efforts have no local habi- 
tation, but the corner of a newspaper, or the scrap- 
book of a friend. We lament this preference of 
foreign writers, where merit is equal, both for the 
sake of the authors and the country, whose name 
they honor. It must be conceded, (notwithstand- 
iug the indignation expressed far and wide, at the 
vulgar injustice of a late article on American poe- 
try, in the Foreign Quarterly Review) that there 
still exists among us, an absurd deference to En- 
glish opinion, and a weak self distrust in ourselves 
on literary subjects. It is high time, we outgrew 
such childishness. We never shall have a na- 
tional literature, until we appreciate those who are 
capable of promoting it. If Congress continues 
apathetic in regard to the mere rights of native 
authors, what is to be expected of publishers? If 
there is such a growing taste for poetry among the 
people, why not Jook at home for supplies, as well 
as beyond the sea? There is more beautiful, chaste 
and noble verse, scattered over this young repub- 





lic—vetse that has sprung from glowing hearts, 
and fine imaginations, than the mass of readers 
suppose. Let it be gathered in, and fairly presented 
to the world. It will then be seen, that we too, 


have our poets, worthy representatives of Ameri- 
can life, scenery and institutions. 





THE GRACES. 
BY E. B. HALE. 


The Graces, three in number are, 

Beautiful beings with eloquent eyes ! 

Jewell’d with gems that the Houries wear, 
In Mahomet’s love-lit Paradise! 

Oh! soft are the tones of an Aelian string— 

And sweet are the carolling notes of Spring— 

But softer and sweeter the Graces sing; 

As ’round and ’round, in dulcet play, 
And sprightliest mood, they while away 
The weary hours of a darksome day, 
And merrily trip, 
And cheerily sip, 

The sweets of pleasure’s coronet-cup, 

To keep their lively spirits up. 

The Graces, three in number are, 

Ken ye aught of their glorious home? 

Ken ye any so Heavenly fair? 

Ken ye whether they go and come ? 

Oh! Kind of heart and gentle are they— 

Musical ever—and ever at play— 

In sadness never—in joy for aye— 
Brides-maids oft where Hymen reigns, 
Weaving and wreathing Love’s golden chains, 
And lingering still when Beauty wanes, 

Faithful and true, 
Existence thro’, 
Bearing the soul, when life is riven, 
Up to the emerald shores of Heav’n. 


The Graces, three in number are, 
Bound by many a sacred tie ; 
Ken ye aught of the emblem they bear 
Of Amethyst-blue? or ken ye why ? 
Heard ye never how ring upon ring, 
In clustering curls the Graces fling 
Their soft brown locks, to the Zephyr’s wing ? 
Or, heard ye never how loving and true, 
They ribbon’d a hoop of Amethyst-blue, 
And ‘round, and ’round, and skilfully thro’, 
The ends they knit, 
And hallowed it, 
That Cupid might adorn the face, 
Of her who flung the hoop with grace ? 


Woo then, lady, the graceful three— 

Woo them early—and woo them late— 
For Loveliness keepeth them company, 

And Beauty comes where the Graces wait ! 
Beauty of form—and Beauty of limb— 
Beauty of soul—no time can dim— 

Beauty to all—to her and to him, 

Who wooing and winning that triune band, 

So kindly of heart—so open of hand— 

Go joyfully up to the Seraphim land, 

Where Beauty and Grace, 
Forever embrace, 
And love-tuned spirits of blessedness full, 
Worship forever the Beautiful! 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MALTESE PEOPLE, 
BY W. W. ANDREWS, U. S. CONSUL AT MALTA. 


The Religious and: Popular Superstitions of the Maltese 
people; their Carnival and its consequences—Duels at 
Malta, and Remarks on Duelling. 


Although we have said thus much of the carni- 
val to show that it is an absurd and an immoral 
custom, still we have not done with our subject. 
We come now to look at this popish feast in a 
graver light, and to adduce some powerful reasons, 
why it should not be permitted by a protestant go- 
vernment, in an English garrison town. Wher- 
ever there exists a difference of religious belief 
between the rulers and those who are ruled, there 
will always be found a smothered flame, ready to 
burst forth whenever it may find a vent, Such is 
the case at Malta, and the ruling powers would, 
therefore, be justified in abolishing a custom, which, 
if longer sanctioned, may, sometime or other, cause 
their ruin. Should the Maltese ever become more 
disaffected to British sway, what better opportu- 
nity could they wish to create a revolution, than 
that which the yearly recurrence of this festa 
would give them? Do not the Islanders well know, 
that during carnival, the English officers are en- 
gaged in pelting comfits at ladies, while their sol- 
diers are lounging in the streets, or drinking in the 
wine shops of Florian? And should they seize | 


| 














‘bells of Malta may toll for a similar deed. 


bon-fires lighted in the streets, and grand proces- 
sions formed, in which the pope, the cardinals, 
ambassadors, priests and soldiers assisted.” With 
these occurrences floating in their memories, we 
tell these Saxons to beware, lest, at some fu- 
ture time, the follies of a carnival may not unex- 
pectedly cause the scene of a horrible tragedy. 
The Sicilian vespers are not yet forgotten, and the 
We 
shall, doubtless, be told that this is an idle fear. 
So the Huguenots thought in France, and the 
French in Sicily, and dearly did they pay for their 
temerity. 

Independently of the strife, bickerings and quar- 
rels which the carnival at this Island usually occa- 
sions, it sometimes causes the shedding of blood, 
and once, to our own knowledge, has carried a 
thoughtless victim to his early tomb, Late on 
the afternoon of the Sth of February, 1842, four 


‘young officers of the 88th regiment were in 


Strada Reale, which is the great thoroughfare on 
a carnival day, and pelting the ladies whom they 
saw at the windows, or met in the streets, as they 
were walking along. Custom does not require 
that there should be any acquaintance between the 
parties, as the throwing of a handful of comfits in 
a lady’s face, is thought to be a compliment, and 
the harder they are thrown, the more friendly the 
act. Among the many persons who were thus ho- 


this time to revolt, what have they to fear, cer- | 904 by these young men, was one fair girl, the 


tainly not the few sergeants guards who would | “@ughter of an officer, who had been in her Ma- 
be at their posts to oppose them? Give the Mal- \jesty’s army and risen to the rank of a captain. 
tese but a just cause and a festival day, with ano-| Bordering on the publie square, and directly in 
ther Caruana* to lead them, and they can be free, front of the palace is a reading-room into which 
though their freedom should last but a month. | Capt. Levick thoughtlessly went, leaving hisdaugh- 
We need not tell them this fact, for their clever | '€F in a crowd without any protection, unless her 
leaders know it full well, and have often hinted as|™other or a younger sister could give it. This a 
much, when asking concessions from the govern-| Parent could hardly expect. It certainly has been 
ment, which have not been readily granted. Let| matter of surprise, that a gentleman, who had 
the English remember St. Bartholomew's day in| lived so many years in Malta, and was so well ac- 
France, in 1572, when the brave Coligny, with one |quainted with the follies and liberties of a carnival, 
hundred thousand protestants, was slain in cold | Should have thus impradently left his wife and chil- 
blood, and by the express command of the king. |dren in a situation, where even his presence would 
Let them remember also, that when information| hardly protect them. This unwary step obliged 
of this massacre was received at Rome, that “ re- | Capt. Levick, on the following morning, not only 
ligious ceremonies were appointed to thank God |t@ put his own life in jeopardy, but while doing it, 
for the success of the plot; that solemn masses| ‘© take the life of another.* Had he been more 
were celebrated, a jubilee published, cannons fired, | Prudent, his hands would not now be “ indelibly 
stained with the blood of his fellow man, and his 

* Caruana is the name of the present Maltese bishop. | heart (we would fain hope) wrung with the tor- 
Nearly five-and-forty years ago, this reverend person left | tures of remorse.” During the time that these 
the altar of his village church, and took command of his young ladies were thus unprotected, they were met 


countrymen, who were then in arms, and trying to drive |;. 
the French from their Island. Distinguished by popular by the officers of the 88th, who, wholly regardless 





manners and great courage, he soon acquired such an in- 
fluence over his companions, that his wishes were always 
complied with, while at the same time, his will was a law. 
it was almost altogether owing to his persuasion and coer- 
cion that the Maltese became the subjects of England. 
The Islanders now say, that he has been too well paid for 
his services. ‘That the laborer, in this instance, was not 
worthy of his hire. 


Vout. X—22 





of their lone situation, kept following and pelting 
them with sugar plums, until their father returned. 
Whatever may be the license allowed among the 
Maltese during carnival, still few Englishmen, who 
had been educated in the Army, would permit,their 





* Capt. Levick as a duellist felt himself under this ob- 
ligation. 
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brother officers, in their intercourse with their fami- 
lies, to be governed by any such rule of action. 
Hence it was, that Capt. Levick immediately left 
the square to take his daughters home, it being 
his intention to return and call those who had an- 
noyed them to an account for their conduct. This 
determination, however, he was for the moment 
prevented front carrying into effect, as the more 
he tried to get his daughter out of the way of her 
pursuers, the more she was pursued. Lt. Adams 
unfortunately so far forgot himself as to again in- 
sult Miss Levick by putting his hand on her bosom 
and leaving among her clothes a handful of com- 
fits. No father can be expected to observe such 
conduct without wishing to resent it. But whether 
this is to be done at the moment, as was the case 
in this instance, has been a matter of doubt. Many 
have said that the provocation which Capt. Le- 
vick received was too great to be borne by a pa- 
rent, and that by striking his opponent he only showed 
himself ready to resent the insult, as publicly as it 
was offered. Others say, that under no circum- 
stances should he have given a blow, as Lt. Adams 
could be easily found, and that satisfaction, which 
a gentleman would ask, always be granted. We 
are well persuaded, that a practised duellist would 
have simply asked for the name of the person who 
had insulted his child, and left it to his good fortune 
and pistol hand to have brought‘him his revenge. 
And Capt. Levick, sanctioning as he does this bar- 
barous practice of duelling, should have controlled 
his passion and pursued this course. According 
to the code of honor, by striking his opponent, he 
disgraced himself. Lt. Adams, on receiving a slap | 
in the face, returned the blow with a stick. A 
scuffle immediately ensued, but the mother of the 
young lady getting between the combatants, the 
fight was not long continued. No gentleman, 
bearing a commission in the English Army, is al- 
lowed to settle a dispute by a pugilistic meeting. 
To receive a blow is to send a challenge. This 
custom has been established by the constitution of 
Charlemagne, which says, that “a slap in the face 
became an injury that could only be obliterated with 
blood, for the man whose face had been slapped, 
had been treated like a low-born person.” 

Was this absurd and unchristian law to be as 
strictly observed by the ladies of England as it is 
by their husbands, we fear that Victoria herself, 
might ere this have been in the field to be shot at 
by her spirited dames, who might, at different times, 
have received some such singular mark of her Ma- 
jesty’s particular notice. But fortunately in this, 
wisdom guides the weaker sex. Ladies, much to 
their praise, closely following that scriptural com- 
mand, which says, if you are struck on one cheek, 
turn the other also. Were duellists to take coun- 
sel of their wives, we should not so often hear 








of these brutal murders which, even with the apolo- 
gists of duelling, a barbarous custom alone can 


among the higher classes in Italy and England, 
France and Germany, always to resent a blow, 
whether given by an open or closed hand, a glove, 
a cowskin, a whip, or a cane, by challenging the 
person who gave it. ‘There appears to be a pecu- 
liar stigma attached to a blow, which the gentle- 
men of all countries are unable, or unwilling to 
bear. But why should there be this singular sen- 
sitiveness ? Does not a person, however high his 
rank, by striking another, become a faechino? And 
being so, is his opponent bound to descend to such 
a level to meet him? we think not, however much 
duellists may differ from us in our opinion. In 
Roman law, it is expressly stated, that no infamy 
was attached to the person who received a blow. 
“Tetus fustium infamiam non importat.” ‘* Sopho- 
cles, being advised to prosecute a man who had 
struck him, calmly replied, if a donkey kicked me, 
would you recommend me to go to law?” If this 
truly noble answer is not sufficient to satisfy the 
wounded pride of any man of the present age, we 
will cite a few other remarkable instances, to show 
that Sophocles was not alone, in ancient times, in 
thus passing over a blow, without noticing the man 
who gave it. “ When Eurybiades raised his stick 
against Themistocles, the youthful hero merely 
replied, strike, but listen to me.” Lycurgus also, 
we are told by Millingen, “ did not deem it neces- 
sary to avenge the blow he received from Alcan- 
der, though it deprived him of an eye.” Few men 
will be found willing at this day to carry their spirit 
of forgiveness as far as Lycurgushas done. Nei- 
ther is it expected that a nan who had thus griev- 
ously injured another should be permitted to go un- 
punished. But he should not be murdered, for 
such is the case in a duel in the eye of the law, 
when one of the parties is slain. Dr. Millingen, 
in his ‘history of duelling, gives us an account of 
what he terms a “ most vindictive duel,” and which 
had its origin in a blow. .We can only call it a 
deliberate, wilful, and malicious murder. For the 
committing of which, the survivor should as surely 
have gone to the gallows, as the authorities could 
have found wood enough in France, from which to 
erect one for his reception. A colonel in the 
guards, we are told, “ was boasting of his good 
fortune in never having been obliged to fight a duel. 
Another officer present expressed his surprise, with 
some indirect allusions to his want of courage; ob- 
serving ‘‘ How could you avoid fighting when in- 
sulted?” ‘The colonel replied, that he had never 
given offence, and that no one had ever presumed 
to insult him. Moreover, that on such an occasion, 
he would consider the character of the person who 
had wantonly insulted him ere he demanded satis- 
faction. Upon this statement, his interlocutor, in 
the most insolent manner, struck him in the face 
with a glove, adding, * Perhaps, sir, you will not 
consider this an insult!” The colonel calmly put 
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on his hat and walked out of the room. The fol- 
lowing morning, however, he sent a challenge to 
his aggressor. When they came to the ground, 
the colonel wore a patch of court-plaister of the 
size of a crown piece on the cheek which had 
received the blow. At the very first lounge he 
wounded his antagonist in the sword arm; when, 
taking off the plaister, he cut off an edge of it 
with a pair of scissors, and, replacing it on his 
face, took his leave of his adversary, very politely 





not struck his antagonist.” Number twenty-seven. 
“ The seconds are never to let their principals know 
that they are of opinion that the nature of the in- 
sult received is such as to render a mortal combat 
necessary.” ‘There is,” says an able writer, 
“much judicious consideration in thus allowing 
great advantage toa person wno has received a 
blow, as it may tend to render hasty subjects more 
cautious, not only from the just apprehension of 


‘their affording considerable advantage to their op- 


requesting he would do him the honor of letting him| ponent, but of rushing into a quarrel of a despe- 


know when he recovered from his wound. 


So | rate character.” 


With those who uphold the prac- 


soon as he heard that he was able to hold a sword | tice of duelling, this is a plausible argument, and 


he called him out, and wounded hima second time; 
cutting off another portion of the patch. In a 
like manner he called him out, fought, and wound- 
ed him, until the plaister was reduced to the size | 
of a shilling ; when he again challenged him, and | 
ran him through the body; then calmly contem- 
plating the corse he observed, “I now may take 
off my plaister.” ‘This, says the author, * was a 
cruel, but a well-merited chastisement inflicted on 
an insolent braggart, who little knew at the time | 
he thus wantonly insulted this officer, he was ad- | 
dressing one of the most dexterous swordsmen in 





France.” Then, say we, that it was the more dis- 
graceful in the colonel, so to butcher his victim 
before he murdered him. 


| 


doubtless has its weight in their councils. But to 
those who do not justify it under any circumstan- 
ces, and look upon it in all cases as a felony, this 
reasoning would be wholly lost. Such persons 
would naturally say, first persuade us, that when- 
ever aman is slain in a duel, the survivors are 
not murderers both by divine and human law, and 
then we will listen to all which may be said in its 
favor. Until this is done, your arguments would 
be like offering usa portion of the materials for an 
edifice, without, in all probability, our ever pos- 
sessing a foundation on which to erect it. Before 
we want the pillars we must first be sure of a floor. 
And before we can legislate for duellists, we must 


How the learned doctor | first be convinced that by so doing, we should not 


could have called this a “ most vindictive duel,” | sanction a practice, which is as unholy in the sight 


in one place, and only “a well-merited chastise- | 


ment” in another, we are at a loss to know. It 
could not be both. ‘A well-merited chastise- 
ment” might be given with a whip, and no one 
would have pitied the aggressor in this duel had he 
received it, but it cannot be applied to-a mortal 
wound when given by the point of a sword through 
a man’s body. A stronger term must be used to 
express such a diabolical and murderous act. 

In the French duelling code, which has been 
sanctioned by many of the nobles, ministers, mar- 
shals, generals and admirals of France, every ad- 
vantage is given to a person who has received a 
blow. This has evidently been done to make men 
careful how they strike one another, when the in- 
sult may cost them their lives. We take a few 
extracts from this celebrated code, which Christian 
officers of the highest rank in their country have 
thus seen fit to sanction. ‘The sixth article is as 
follows: ‘There are offences of such a galling 
nature, that they may lead the insulted party to 
have recourse to acts of violence. Such acts 
ought invariably to be avoided, as they can only 
tend to a mortal combat.” Quoting only those por- 
tions which bear on our subject, we next come to 
number nine. ‘‘ When the offence has been at- 
tended by acts of violence, the offended party (we 
are told) has the right to name his duel, his arms, 
and the distance.” Number twenty-three. ‘“ The 


seconds of the aggressor, may, if they think pro- 
per, refuse to fire by signal, if the aggressor had 


of God, as it is unjustifiable among men. 

Hardly can we expect that persons who, to sanc- 
tion duelling, must break every Christian and mo- 
ral law, should be willing, when on the ground, to 
obey that which they themselves have drawn up. 
It is expressly stated in the French code, that 
when the injured party strikes the one who in- 
jures him, it remains for the person who is struck 
to send the challenge, although he may have given 
his opponent a good flogging in return for his blow. 
This appears to be a curious law, for by it we ob- 
serve, that the same man who is insulted first, may 
be beaten, challenged, and killed. But curious as 
it is, it should be obeyed by duellists, and Capt. 
Levick was therefore wrong in sending a message 
to Lt. Adams, demanding satisfaction, when, by the 
laws which should have governed him, he had no- 
thing of which to complain. Not so, however, 
with his opponent, for he was still serving in the 
army and must not bear ablow. Lt. Adams, on 
returning to his barracks, consulted with the senior 
captain of the corps, who appeared to be either a 
very stupid, or malicious person, and known by the 
name of Jeffries. Far better would it have been 
for this young man to have gone out of his regi- 
ment to have found a friend; for, by trasting to this 
Jeffries, he lost his life, or rather he was murdered. 
In saying thus much, we are not writing too strong- 
ly ; for such is the opinion of all who have become 
acquainted with the circumstances which attended 





this unfortunate meeting. On the morning of the 
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ninth of February, a guillenee was sent to le 
vick to Adams by the hands “of Lt. Mattei, of the 
Royal Malta Fencibles, and another at the same 
moment from Adams to Levick, by Capt. Jeffries ; 
the gentlemen bearing these messages, passing each 
other on the road, as they went on their mission. 
At twelve o’clock of the same day, the respective | 
parties met in a secluded spot, behind a fort, and. 
near to a Catholic burying-ground. After the se- 
conds had consulted some time, a line of twelve 
paces was marked out, and the combatants took 
their stations at each extremity of this truly mur- 
derous distance. It has been proved that Levick, 
on taking his ground, told Adams “ to remember, 
that should any sinister consequence follow this af- 
fair, the father of eleven children, would be brought 
to an untimely end.” If such was his opinion, why | 
was he there to fight, and also asa challenger? He 
should have thought of his family before, and re- 


mained at home. We know not with what intent 


this remark was made, but of its effect on the mind | 


of a young officer, who was out to fight a duel for 
the first time, we may easily judge. How cana 
man fire at another when told by him that he is. 
the “father of eleven children,” and when he 
knows also, that it is on this parent they solely look 
for support? It is impossible, and on the moment 
when this remark was made, Capt. Jeffries should 
have withdrawn his friend, and.said the “ affair” 
was finished. But this stupid officer did not do it 
and simply remarking, that he hoped “ no sinister 
consequence would follow,” went on to give his 
signal for a shot. The principals in a duel are 
never allowed to speak to each other on their first 
meeting, unless it is when touching their hats, to 
merely say good morning. Capt. Levick’s obser- 
vation was therefore as unmanly, as his conduct 
was unjustifiable, after he had made it, in firing at 
his opponent. Lt. Adams’ pistol having missed 
fire, the seconds held another consultation, and de- 
cided on another shot. This wicked course was 
pursued at the instance of Jeffries, who said that 
the wounded honor of his friend could never be 
healed, so long as his pistol was not discharged. 
But how did the gallant captain of the 88th come 
to this decision? Certainly not from the duelling 
code, for in that it is expressly stated that a “ miss 
fire, is to be considered a shot.” Surely Lt. Adams 
was destined to fall, for fate was against him, and 
his adviser a fool. When Capt. Levick knew that 
he was to fire again, he told his second to _put “ 
full charge in his pistol”—an expression which 
he can never forget. ‘These words will ring in 
his ears, so long as life remains in his body. 
To put the “full charge in,” for what purpose, 
unless it was that he might be the more sure to 
kill his man? Was not a wound sufficient? Must 
he send a ball through his opponent, merely to 
gratify a fiendish disposition. Too strongly does 
this remark remind us of a savage Corsican who, 
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after running his nite. in a man’s a aig up to the 
handle, turned it round in the wound, saying to his 
victim as he did it, “Ah, it holds, does it? This 
is my revenge !!” But where was Jeffries that he 
| did not stop the affair, when this fatal order was 
giv ent Was he bent on the death of his friend? 
| Surely it would seem so, for otherwise, how easily 
‘might he have prevented the sad tragedy which 
| was so shortly to happen. Blundering throughout, 
|he missed the opportunity, and Adams was slain. 
We are told by John Burton, St. Croix Crosse, the 
present assistant surgeon of the 88th, who turned 
Queens’ evidence to save his commission in the 
army, that Levick, after making this observation, 
commenced speaking in Maltese, a language which 
no one who was on the ground understood, save 
the person whom he was addressing. This speak- 
ling in an unknown tongue was unfair, and should 
jnot have been permitted by Jeffries, had he known 
jhis duty. Lt. Mattei appears, unfortunately, to 
have obeyed the injunction which was given to him 
by his principal, for when the word was given to 
fire, the ball from the pistol which he had loaded 
was sent with so much force, as not only to pass 
through the arm of Adams, but afterwards into his 
body, where it remained until after his death. On 
the tenth of February, at 8 o'clock in the evening, 
this unfortunate young man expired, “in the bloom 
of his age,” and “only bequeathing” (as Dr. Bruno 





»|has pathetically said) “to his friends a painful 


memory, and to his family utter desolation.” An 
able English writer, after commenting at length 
on this duel, thus remarks: ‘‘ Here are your ‘men 
of honor,’ your ‘ gallant gentlemen,’ who are the 
latest upholders of the ‘code of honor,’ your mo- 
dern knights, sans peur, et sans reproche! striving 
it would seem to sneak from the halter, by the help 
of a mean Old Bailey lie,* and turning Queens 
evidence! Turpin, was a Bayard to them.” ‘This 
language is much too severe, for none of the party 
were ever in fear of the hangman, and therefore 
could not be guilty of telling a falsehood, to save 
their necks from the rope, which is the badge of 
his office. Levick and Mattei denied that a duel 


had been fought in the same way as any prisoners 
would have plead not guilty to an indictment, at a 


criminal bar. Leaving it for the crown advocate 
to find his testimony, and prove the fact if he could. 
By the English law, no persons are obliged to 
criminate themselves and, though it would have 


aj|been far more honorable in these gentlemen not 


to have answered any questions which were put to 
them by the magistrates, still we cannot call their 
denial of having been engaged in a duel, an “ Old 
Bailey lie.” The conduct of Jeffries throughout 
the whole of this sad tragedy, cannot be too strongly 


* Messrs. Levick and Mattei, unfortunately said at frs, 
that a duel had not been fought—they, erroneously suppo- 
sing that the prosecuting officer would be unable to procure 
evidence wherewithal to convict them. 
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condemned. Three different times could he have 
arranged this affair, and done it in an honorable 
manner, but he failed in doing it, and hence the 
fatal result. The blood of young Adams is on his 
hands, and wash them as he may, still they will 
always be stained. By the decease of this officer, 
our thoughts again return to Mr. S.,of whom, and 
his “ evil eye,” we have now but a word to say. 
Certainly it is a singular circumstance, that his 
prediction to the Judge about a capital trial should 
so soon have been verified, and still more remark- 
able is it, that one of the party, who appeared at 
the bar to be tried for his life, was the same Mal- 
tese officer who was present at the whist table, and 
took part in the conversation, when this unfortu- 
nate prediction was made. Several of these cu- 


ignorant? Let this festa be abolished and in five 
years it will be wholly forgotten. ‘The experiment 
at least should be tried, or there may be other vic- 
tims to its follies, other Adams’ to be slain. Now, 
that we are on the subject of duelling, we have 
still something more to say. 

In the late trial of the Earl of Cardigan, before 
the House of Lords for shooting Capt. Tuckett in 
a duel on Winbledon Common, a remark was made 
by the Attorney General, which no honorable duel- 
list can justify, or Christian excuse. This officer 
stated, on opening the case for the prosecution, that 
he was “ rejoiced to think, that on the present occa- 
sion the charge against the noble prisoner at the 
bar did not imply any degree of moral turpitude, 
and that if he should be found guilty, his convic- 


rious coincidences have tended to make many of/|tion would reflect no discredit on the illustrious 


the Islanders believe that Mr. S. is afflicted with 


order to which he belongs.” ‘The bishops were so 


an “evil eye,” and that all who come in sight of!much shocked at this unprincipled remark, that 


him must be more or less affected. Ridiculous as 
is this belief, no reasoning will ever change it. 
It is a popular superstition, and so it will remain. 
Jeffries, hearing that his friend was mortally wound- 
ed, got his passport legalised by the Neapolitan 


they rose in their places and left the house, not 
returning to their seats again so long as the trial 
continued. Wisely did they act in pursuing this 
course, as it was a severe reproof to the speaker, 
and one which, for his unjustifiable assertion, he 


consul and fled to Syracuse. Sorry are we toadd,| most richly deserved. On Lord Cardigan’s ap- 
that since his return to England, he has been so/| pearance at the bar, he was informed by the Lord 
fortunate as to get his majority in the same corps, | High Steward, that he was there “charged with 
which, by his inexcusable conduct in this affair, he | the offence of firing with a loaded pistol at Harvey 
has so much disgraced. When the trial came on, | Garnett Phipps Tuckett, with intent to murder him; 
the members of the jury were so much disgusted |in a second count, with firing with intent to maim 
at the escape of Jeffries, which they supposed had | and disable him; and in a third count, with firing 


been effected by the assistance of Sir Hector Greig, 


with intent to do him some grievous bodily harm.” 


the chief secretary to government, and also at the | Of the truth of these charges there was not a doubt, 
baseness of John Burton St. Croix Crosse in turn- | and yet the Attorney General, who was present to 
ing Queens evidence, that they at once ‘acquitted | bring the guilt of the prisoner home upon him, so 
Levick and Mattei, thereby sanctioning their as-|far neglected his duty, as to say to the right 
sertion in the first instance, that no duel had ever| reverend prelates of England, and its assembled 
been fought; or, in other words, that Adams was| peers, that he was rejoiced to find the conduct of 
still alive, though all the officers in his regiment|the noble lord had been wholly free from moral 
had seen his corse, and attended his funeral. Such | turpitude, and that even if they did find him guilty 
was the result of this trial at Malta. The juryjof firing at Capt. Tuckett with an intention of 
would not believe Crosse’s evidence, and therefore | murdering, maiming, disabling, or doing him any 
acquitted the prisoners. But how are the ends of | grievous bodily harm, “ his conviction would reflect 
justice to be attained, and duelling to be prevented, | no discredit on the illustrious order to which they 
if men in such important cases will be governed | all belonged.” When such language as this is used 
by their private feelings, and look not to maintain| by one of the highest living law-authorities in 
the law? Lt. Adams’ death was caused by a silly | Great Britain, before the highest tribunal, and by 
custom of the carnival time, and the sooner this|a person also, who was charged by his sovereign to 
foolish festa is abolished at Malta, the better it will| convict the prisoner at the bar of felony, if he 
be for all its inhabitants. Matthews, in his “ Diary | could do it justly, there can be but a faint hope that 
of an Invalid,’ winds up his description of the | duelling will be abolished, or that the laws which 


carnival at Rome, which he gives in sixteen lines 


,| have been enacted to prevent it, will be carried 


by saying that it is an exhibition “only fit for a|into execution. If such a declaration is true of 
nursery. Nothing,” says he, “can be imagined | a peer, in the House of Lords, it is also of a cobler 
more childish, and there is very little mixture of|in any criminal court. How then will a jury be 


wit, or humor to make the childishness amusing.’ 


’| able to convict a prisoner, even though the mem- 


If such is a true statement of this exhibition in the | bers of it should be satisfied of his guilt and feel 


Roman capital, and we have no reason to doubt it 
how muchimore ridiculous must it be in this Island 


,| disposed to send him to a prison, a gallows, or on 
,|a@ voyage of transportation to Botany Bay? Well 











where the population is so poor, and the people so would it have been, had the Attorney General given 
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us to understand what he meant by his term of 
“moral turpitude.” He accused Lord Cardigan of 
taking “a deliberate aim” at his opponent, and of 
grievously wounding him with a pistol having a 
rifle barrel, while Capt. Tuckett was using one 
which was plain. ‘These accusations he proved, 
and still it would seem they were not sufficient in 
his opinion to imply any degree of ‘“ moral turpi- 
tude” in his lordships conduct, but, on the contrary, 


of the Maltese People. 





so far from it, that we find him saying to the peers, | 
that if they declared him guilty, ‘ his conviction | 
would reflect no discredit on the illustrious order to | 
which they all belonged.” How different would | 
have been the language of a Story, a Marshall, or 
a Legaré in America. Was aperson in our coun- 
try to try to take the life of his antagonist by fol- 
lowing the same course which the noble lord is 
proved to have done, he would be justly called a 
base and unprincipled scoundrel. What is it buta 
daring attempt to commit murder, when a man fires 
at another who is only twelve yards distant from 
him after taking a deliberate aim? And what is it 
but taking an unlawful advantage when the same 
man uses his own pistols which have rifle barrels, 
while his opponent fires off hand, and with pistols | 
having a common bore? Had Lord Cardigan killed 
Capt.. Tuckett under such circumstances, it would 
have been a most wilful and malicious murder. 
The Attorney General perhaps would have called 
it a justifiable homicide, or manslaughter, or an ac- 
cidental and fatal rencontre. But where is the 
republican judge who would not have said that it 
was a foul murder of the first degree ? And where 
would a jury be found in America, that would not 
decree the same? Englishmen have so often called 
our duellists savages, and our courts corrupt, that 
we may be excused for continuing our remarks, 
promising faithfully to draw them from an authentic 
report of Lord Cardigan’s trial, which we procured 
by accident, and have at this moment lying open 
before us. When his lordship was asked, on the 
opening of the case, whether he was guilty or not 
of the charges brought against him, and how he 
would be tried, he answered, “ by his peers,” with- 
out noticing the first query, although it was given 
in the same breath, and in the same sentence with 
that to which he had deigned to reply. Why, may 
we ask, was not the noble prisoner obliged to give a 
categorical answer to the question which was put 
to him, as any other criminal would have been 
eompelled to do in any other court? Why was this 
deference paid to rank? Justice could not claim it 
for him, and certainly his conduct had not-been such 
as to deserve it. Had Lord Cardigan been pressed 
for a direct reply, he must-have acknowledged his 
guilt. The proceeding. would then have been 
stayed, and the noble prisoner, claiming his privi- 
lege of a peer, would at once have been set at 
liberty. Not, however, having answered this ques- 





tion, witnesses were called, and this farce of a trial 
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went on. Never do we remember to have read the 
report of a case where the proof of a persons guilt 
was more clear, more direct, or more unimpeach- 
able than it was in this against the Earl of Cardigan. 
Of the truth of this statement, we shall let others 
judge, by giving the evidence of the principal wit- 
nesses who were called by the Attorney General to 
sustain his cause. A person by the name of Dunn, 
who was both a miller and a constable, testified that 
he was near the spot where the duel was fought 
and took the parties into custody. His lordship at 
the time still having the pistol in his hand with 
which, on the second shot, he had wounded his oppo- 
nent only the moment before. Strong as was this 
testimony against Lord Cardigan, still it was not 
all which the Attorney General could bring to bear 
againsthim. We have said, that of the noble pri- 
soners guilt, there is not a doubt. And so well 
pursuaded are we of this fact, that we ask in all 
confidence where is the man who, after having read 
the evidence of Mr. Busain, which we now give, 
will differ from us in our opinion? We quote word 
for word. ‘ When (says this inspector of police) 
Lord Cardigan came up to the station-house at 
Wandsworth, on the evening of the twelfth of 
September, I bowed and asked his business. He 
said he was a prisoner he believed. Indeed, sir, 
said I, on what account? His lordship said I have 
been fighting a duel and I have hit my man, but not 
seriously I believe ; slightly, merely a graze across 
the back. He then pointed over his shoulder, 
looked over and said, this gentleman also is a pri- 
soner; my second, Capt. Douglas. He presented 
me his card, and I saw the Earl of Cardigan of the 
llth Dragoons.” After reading this testimony, 
we cannot but express our surprise, that his lord- 
ship, being so “ honorable a person,” should not have 
stated to Mr. Busain, that he had hit his man after 
taking “a deliberate aim,” and with a rifle barreled 
pistol. He certainly should not have left these im- 
portant facts to have been first told by the wit- 
nesses in an open court. Was the noble peer 
ashamed of his conduct, that he was silent on these 
important points? Or was it, that they had escaped 
from his memory? But what, it may be asked, had 
been the sum and substance of Capt. Tuckett’s offend- 
ing which caused Lord Cardigan to feel towards him 
such a deadly hatred, and prompted his taking such 
a foul and dastardly advantage to deprive him of 
his existence? It was nothing more nor less than 
publishing a letter in the London Morning Chroni- 
cle, containing, as his lordship said, “ matter that 
was entirely false,” and which must be contradicted. 
Capt. Tuckett, not coinciding in the Earl’s opinion, 
they mutually appealed to the mouths of their pis- 
tols, to settle that difference which their own could 
not. The absurdity of this course can be easily 
shown. Had Lord Cardigan killed his oppo- 
nent, and he came very near it, we should have 
been most effectually prevented from ever having 
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known who of the two was in fault. Had he him- 
self fallen, it would have been no satisfaction 
for the insult which he had gone on the ground to 
avenge. Therefore, let the result have been as it 
might, the noble peer must of a certainty have been 
the loser. Hence the folly of his sending a chal- 
lenge, even if we look not to its wickedness. On 
the testimony of the miller and police inspector, 
the Attorney General rested his case with the ut- 
most confidence. So much so, that before closing 
his argument for the prosecution, he said to the 
peers, that he knew not how his “ honorable and 
learned friend (referring to Sir William Follett, 
who was the prisoner’s counsel) would be able with 
all his learning, ability and zeal, to persuade their 
lordships to acquit his noble client, on any one 
count of this indictment.” Throughout the whole 
of this trial, the Attorney General appears to have 
pursued a singularly wavering course, which can 
only be accounted for from the fact of his having 
been a personal friend of Lord Cardigan’s, and 
though he knew he was guilty, yet wished for his 
acquittal. How otherwise shall we be able to an- 
swer for the curious contradiction, which we can 
trace in his remarks? At one time we find him 
accusing the noble Earl of trying to commit mur- 
der, bringing his proof, and saying the accusation 
was proved. At another, declaring that he at 
once acquitted the noble lord of having done any 
thing which was unfair while fighting the duel, and 
that if found guilty of the crime imputed to him, 
“his conviction would reflect no discredit on the 
illustrious order to which he had the honor to be- 
long.” If this last remark is true, Lord Cardigan 
had committed no offence. Why, therefore, was he 
placed as a criminal at the bar of the House of 
Lords. And to be tried on an indictment, which, 
had it been proved against a commoner in a 
lower court, would have sent him to ** Newgate,” 
or New South Wales? With such an admission on 
the part of the prosecuting officer, it is somewhat 
surprising that his lordship did not sue for damages, 
laying them at a heavy amount, not for the injury 
done to his character, as we are told he had 
done nothing to disgrace himself, but for the pay- 
ment of his counsel’s fees, the annoyances he had 
undergone, and his loss of time. Perhaps, to make 
the farce the more complete, he should have pro- 
cured the services of the Attorney General, to 
have enabled him to win his cause, which fortu- 
nately most men still think, could only have been 
done by breaking every law. Rejoiced, as would 
have been the Attorney General at the noble Earl’s 
acquittal, still he would rather have had him a hun- 
dred times condemned, than that by his acquittal, 
the least reflection should have been cast on his 
professional skill. This feeling he has strongly 
evinced. For it was not until he had been told by 
Sir William Follett, that he had failed in making 
out his case, inasmuch as he had not proved the 


christian names of Capt. Tuckett, which by law he 

was bound to do, that we find him forgetting his 

friendship for Lord Cardigan, and trying, with all 

his powers, to compass his condemnation. What, 

said the Attorney General in a burst of indignation, 

‘am I obliged to call the clerk of the parish where 

he was baptized, in order to prove his baptismal 

register? Am I to call his father, or his mother, or 

his godfathers, or godmothers, to prove the name 
that was given him at the baptismal font?” The 

noble peers whom he was addressing, thought he 
was lying under this obligation, and therefore stayed 
the prosecution. Thus a mere quibble of the law, 
which would not have saved a boy a flogging in a 
common school, was sufficient to acquit Lord Car- 
digan of a heinous crime, before the highest tribu- 
nal in Great Britain. Each one of the peers was 
obliged to give his decision separately and John Lord 
Keane, being the junior baron, was the first who 
was called upon to answer. This nobleman, rising 
uncovered in his place and laying his right hand 
on his breast, answered, ‘“‘ Not guilty, upon my 
honor:” the only exception being the Duke of 
Cleveland, who said, “ Not guilty legally, upon my 
honor.” This decision may have been according 
to law, though not according to justice, and we 
think the Attorney General was perfectly justified 
in saying as he did to their lordships, that “ they 
should not stop the prosecution upon any objection 
like that” which Sir William Follet had started. 
It was a trifling, shuffling way of getting rid of the 
ease, and one which no distinguished Jawyer should 
have seized upon, or the noblemen of England have 
sanctioned. Now that we have. nearly finished 
with our sketch of this case, which has been fairly 
and faithfully drawn, we must say, that it was 
throughout, as a trial, from its commencement to 
its termination, a mere mockery of justice, a truly 
perfect farce. Long may it be, before the English 
will find a parallel case in our supreme court, or a 
similar decision from our judges. Until this does 
occur, we have but little to fear from their taunts. 
They may continue to talk of the “ little learning” 
of our law givers, and of the “little justice” to be 
found at our tribunals, but until Jess can be found 
to censure in their own courts, they will talk and 
write in vain. Ina debate which took place in the 
House of Lords, on a motion to print Lord Cardi- 
gan’s trial, the Earl of Mountcashell thus remarked : 
‘He said that something ought to be done on the 
subject of duelling ; otherwise their Lordships would 
expose themselves, after the result of the recent 
trial, to the malignant aspersion that they identified 
themselves with the system. He wished to know 
from her Majesty's Government whether the act of 
the first of Victoria was framed with intent to put 
an end to duelling? If so, the trial which had oc- 
cured could only be considered as a mockery of 





justice.” More than two years and a half have 
passed away since this language was uttered in the 
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has been fought, and murder after murder com- 
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During this time, duel after duel 
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of the defenders of duelling was ever broached by 
chartism, or even socialism itself. ‘Strict legal 


mitted, and still nothing has been done to prevent /formality’ says a contemporary, ‘brought Lord 


their occurrence in future. 
fight a duel to-morrow and kill his man, he could 
not be brought to punishment. 
escape as Lord Cardigan has done by a quibble of | 


the law, or if found guilty, claim his privilege of | 


a peer, and thus be set at liberty. How can we 
hope that the practice of duelling will be abolished 
in England, so long as their lordships are placed 
above the law? Lord Wharncliffe has stated his | 
intention of bringing “in a bill to settle the point | 
with reference to the right of a peer to plead privi- 
lege in case of a felony; as (he said) he happened to 
know that, in the case of the recent trial, if a con- 
viction had taken place, that point would have been 
raised.” This notice was given in February, 1841, 
and yet from that time to the present, nothing more 
has been said on the subject. That the noble lords 
should not wish to curtail those privileges which 
have come down to them from their ancestors for 
many generations, is natural enough, and that they 
will not do it, until compelled by the force of public 
opinion, is equally probable. Let, therefore, the 
English journalists take up this subject; for, without 
their united assistance, nothing will ever be done. 
The editor of the ** London Times,” has set them 
a noble example, and well would it have been, had 
his compeers of the press followed the same manly, 
fearless and independent course. We quote his 
remarks—they are eloquent, just and true. ‘ No 
more disgraceful, or demoralising spectacle (says 
this writer) can possibly be exhibited before the 
eyes of a people than the accommodation of the 
laws, or the submission of their arbitrators to the 
popular crimes of the higher classes. Let the At- 
torney General say what he will, a crime is not 
divested of its inherent moral turpitude by the fre- 
quency or the impunity with which it is committed ; 
nor does felony cease to be a crime, when the felon 
is countenanced, or even stimulated to the act by 
the class opinion of the circle which forms his 
world. Every class has in it an aggressive self- 
contriving principle which aspires to ride rough 
shod over society and chafes under the restraint of 
law. It is the very object of law to bind together 
all these discordant interests by restraining the 
eccentricities of each, and compelling each to sub- 
mit its own opinion to the central intelligence, 
which consults for the common good. What the 
effect upon society in general must be, of letting it 
be understood, that there is a crime which must 
not or cannot be restrained or punished because 
peers and gentlemen think proper to commit it, 
while the law declares it to be a felony, we leave 
those to judge who know the power of example, 
and the aptness of the lower orders to learn evil 


Was a noble lord 4 


For he would either | 





from their betters. We are firmly convinced that 
no more pernicious or anarchial principle than that 


Cardigan to the bar of the house of peers under 
an accusation of felony; and strict legal formality 
has given him an unanimous, and, in our opinion, 
honorable acquittal.’ All felons, we have no doubt, 
think the laws under which they are brought to 
justice are ‘ strict, legal formalities ;’ and we doubt 
not that they will cheerfully accept the doctrine 
which renders the law, * Thou shalt do no murder,’ 
to be as mere a ‘ formality,’ as that which requires 
every one of three christian names to be proved, 
in order to sustain an indictment. Lord Cardigan’s 
acquittal is honorable no doubt in the eyes of those 
who would have thought it equally honorable to be 
convicted, and of those alone. Something we trust 
will be done to remedy the evil consequences of 
the late trial, ere it be yet too late.” This is a 
vain hope, for as we have before remarked, nothing 
will ever be done until the people of Great Britain 
take the subject of duelling in their own hands and 
see that their laws are obeyed equally by the pea- 
sant andthe peer. How different was the language 
of Bacon who was the Attorney General in the 
time of James I., from that of him who conducted 
the prosecution in Lord Cardigan’s case only three 
years ago, in the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
former said in a letter to Lord Villiers, that when 
persons were brought before him who had fought a 
duel, he would know no difference between the 
peer who wore a coronet, and the servant with his 
hat band. That all should be punished alike. But 
what said the latter? He congratulated the assem- 
bled peers of England, that there had been nothing 
of moral turpitude in Lord Cardigan’s conduct, and 
that if found guilty of having attempted to kill his 
adversary, his conviction would reflect no discredit 
on the illustrious order to which he had the honor 
to belong. While the Attorney General entertains 
such an opinion about duelling, he would well be- 
come a fit successor to Sir John Jeffcott who, after 
having killed his man at Exeter, in 1833, imme- 
diately embarked on an English frigate, and went 
to Sierra Leone as the principal judge. Too good 
an exile for one who had committed so black a deed. 

In our next letter we shall speak of the duels 
which were fought at Malta during the reign of the 
Knights, and also of those which have occurred 
since the flag of Old England, has taken the place 
of the standard of St. John. 

La Valetie, Malta, 1843. 

[ To be continued. ] 





He who employs his whole mind will know his nature. 
He who knows his nature knows Heaven. 

It were better to be without books than to believe all that 
they record.— Confucius. 
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Then, tell me, silent one, 


F LINES The world, why didst thou fly ? 
l SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF SISTER CLAUDIA. Had it no charms for thee alone, | 
1 Beneath the sky? 
Who departed this life at the Female Orphan Asylum in No joys for one too young and fair, 5 
‘ Washington City, on Sunday evening, the fifth of Novem- To sink beneath the load of care ? 
| ber, 1843, in the twenty-fourth year of her age. 
? A father’s fond embrace, 
: In te, Domine, speravi ; non confundar in eternwm. A mother’s pleading tear, 
) So young aad fair. to die! Didst thou resist with steadfast face, 
‘ ? 
t On each beloved face, Yet nat austere ! ina 
eB Familiar scene of earth and sky A sister's anguish, brother's sigh, . . 
’ With languid gaze ’ With sinking heart, yet purpose high? { 
) S 
T it i ; 
$ banger - bg este 4 ae Did ne’er the gentle flame 
A a a ony In that soft bosom glow, 
s Ah! melancholy doom! Mantling with pure and graceful shame u 
e So tender and so bright, The mows . 
0 To shrink into the darksome tomb Hast thou not glittered in the dance, 
4 of , . . , 
' From life and light! And revelled in life’s young romance ? 
. : 
° F ’ 5 ‘ hal 
i ne OM pr ves hi ; Or, timely, didst thou learn 
a _— siaeetiakeiihe aidan The vanity of all 
g Yet, maiden, didst thou meet “= — “een — 
n That moment dark and drear, Of a Joys ek ir nig pe 
d With soul serene, with aspect sweet, N guys sy ot oy sear isea 
And spirit clear, or drain its dregs with languid lip! 
r As tho’ it were a parting brief, nid 
e That did not ask a tear from grief. Perchance, by grace divine : 
e Touched, when the world was bright, 
d No feverish flush of joy, Upon thy dear Redeemer’s shrine, 
a From frenzy’s dizzy bow]; With heart contrite, | 
No raptures fitful, fierce, to buoy Youth, beauty, charms that quickly fade, 
” The sinking sou!, A willing sacrifice were laid. | 
mn Were thine ; with humble faith yet bright, ; : , 
a Thine eye caught glimpses of the light; Peace to conjecture dim, { 
1e And surmise profitless ; 
is The light which oft doth dawn Motives are seen alone by Him, j 
at On death’s prophetic glance, Who oft doth bless ‘I 
By angel hands the veil withdrawn, The weakness of the human heart 
n- In holiest trance ; With strength to choose the better part ; 
ig While tones of heavenly music swell : 
nd From seats where happy spirits dwell. ‘Fast hemer- pen ‘ore ome 
. Hast chosen, virgin wise, 
. Approach, yet softly tread ; Beside whose sacred relics, now, ; 
’ ? ° # 
va How silent and how deep, main tenet frown Bo ‘| 
‘ag The solemn slumber of the dead, Of orphans cherished by thy love, f 
ns The sacred sleep! And trained to follow thee above. 4 
. rey 
e- Nay, start not, for Elysian grace , i 
er " Still woos us in that quiet face. Though simple was thy lot, af 
Laborious and obscure ; ie! 
of She sleeps, as they who rest Though pain and sorrow spared thee not, } 
nt From weariness and woes ; Mild to endure ; U 
od Her palms are folded on her breast, Princes and Kings shall wish that they F 
od. In meek repose ; Had humbly followed in thy way ; if 
o}s From toil and care ’tis some release, a ee i | 
he To look upon such perfect peace. When crowned with living light, + 
l’o call his loved ones home, 5 
ed Call we this death, so fair, The Bridegroom in the hour of night, 
ice So gentle, so serene? Arrayed shall come, } 
And doth the King of Terrors wear And hail thee as his virgin bride, ais 
So mild a mien? Forever bright and glorified. lad 
No pain, no sorrow and no strife? 4 
*Tis something better, sure, than life! Then, bear her gently hence, i? 
Upon the pillowing breast lps 
Come, bear her gently hence, Of earth, with love and reverence, ti 
Upon the mother breast Lay her to rest ; t 
Of earth, with love and reverence Nor weep as they who, hopeless, weep ; 
ire. Lay her to rest; She is not dead; she doth but sleep! 
Yet stay ; a word 1 fain would breathe Requiescat in pace. 
that Within tne “ dull, cold ear of death.” Washington, D. C., Nov., 1843, J. L. M. 
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TO MILDRED. than is attested by the late census. ‘Thus, accord- 
ing to an estimate made in New-York in 1825, the 
proportion of insane and idiots, was 1 in 721—and 
: in 1838, 1 in 877 inhabitants. The latter estimate 
gente pry a wt shows a diminution of insanity, but will hardly 
" Te auldeiataana rare authorize the presumption of a sufficiently increased 
" diminution to explain the discrepancy between this 
pe ee meeri end deep est imate and that derived from the late census, 
Wins Leve till. ecco bie revels aie, which is 1 in 1038. Although the accompanying 
And rosy longings rest! tables may not be true in the abstract, they are re- 
: latively so, and prevent the general feature of in- 

Thou hast a mind from which the wild he ie ' Ai 
Sweet Sowers of thought will aurely epring; sanity in this country and afford an important insight 
There seems already with the child into the mental and moral influence of our social 
A mental blossoming. and political institutions. In examining these sta- 
*The smile that lights that ample brow tistics, the first inquiry natu rally suggesting itself, 
Already tokens woman’s inight ; is the relative prevalence of insanity in this country 
Thou hast an eye from which, even now, and Europe. According to the most authentic 
There gleams a spirit-light ! estimate, the proportion of iasane is, in Norway, 1 
God bless thee, Mildred ! May the glow in 551 inhabitants—in Scotland, 1 in 573—in En- 
That lightens up thy MoTHER’s soul, gland, 1 in 7833—in Wales, 1 in 911—in Rhenish 
Still through thy very being flow provinces, 1 in 1000--in France, 1 in 1750—in Italy, 
Till life’s last wave shall roll ! 1 in 3785; making a general average of 1 in 1336, 
And may the joy thy girlhood hath, and a fraction showing the average prevalence in 
Bloom ever with thy blooming youth— this country, 1 in 979, to be greater than in Europe, 
And Heaven shower along thy path and if the fear already expressed be true that the 
The sweet star-light of truth! census underrates the proportion of insanity, there 

Jackson, Mississippi. . P on 

is a greater difference in favor of Europe than 
above stated. We might at first refuse to admit 
the existence in our country of any peculiar causes, 
calculated to produce insanity, accustomed, as we 
ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF INSANITY IN THE U. STATES, | are, to congratulate ourselves upon the very general 
; diffusion among all classes of those blessings of 
existence, which contribute to mental and physical 
health and happiness. That our country is hap- 
pily exempt from many rife sources of insanity, 
incident to the dense population, and the social and 
political institutions of Europe, is indisputable; 
but do not those very institutions which we so much 
deprecate, present a check to insanity? And are 
not those free institutions in which we glory, cal- 
culated to promote it? Life in our republic has all 
the excitement of an olympic contest. A wide 
arena is thrown open, and all fearlessly join in the 
maddening rush for the laurel wreath, or golden 
chaplet, which are the guerdons in that race which 
is to the swift, and rarely does any Hesperian fruit 
seduce the candidates from the contest. Are not 
the bitter rancour of partizans, the morbid excite- 
ment of politicians, the feverish anxiety of gam- 
bling speculators, the sickness of hope deferred, 
ambition maddened by defeat, avarice rendered des- 
perate by failure, so many sources of insanity! 
When the darker passions of the heart thus rise in 
mad rebellion, will not reason, either be dethroned, 
or reign in tumultuous anarchy? In Europe, on the 
contrary, the arena is more. limited, the competi- 
tors are fewer, their course is comparatively clear, 


BY D. H. ROBINSON. 


Dear little Lady! If, with song, 





The importance of insanity is a sufficient apology 
for the publication of the accompanying insane 
statistics, calculated with great care from the re- 
turns of the late census and several of the reports 
of the insane asyla. As originally published, these 
statistics did not admit a ready comparison of this 
country with others, or of different portions of the 
country with each other. In the accompanying 
tables, the returns of the different States have 
been reduced to a common standard, and thus ren- 
dered more readable and useful. These statistics 
are necessarily less rich in information than those 
published by the insane asyla of Europe, and do 
not afford a comparison upon many important and 
interesting minutie contained in the reports of Sal- 
pétriére, Charenton and other European asyla. In- 
dependently of the total absence of information upon 
many points, these tables are not worthy of entire 
confidence in relation to those points upon which 
they professedly report. From the difficulty of 
obtaining correct returns from a wide area of 
sparsely populated country, the census doubtless 
underrates the percentage of insanity in this coun- 
try. Iam strengthened in this opinion by those 
reports, containing the proportion of the insane to 
the total population in their respective States, and| and the mete are less widely separated. Life is 
which, as far as they have fallen under my obser-| there rather a walk, than a race, and is pursued in 
vation, show a much greater prevalence of insanity a slower gait, rarely presenting the elbowing strife 
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and jostling emulation so lamentably frequent in our 
over crowded agora. The excitement of rivalry is 
diminished by the different castes of competitors 
being confined to their respective courses, which 
are separated by barriers rendered sacred, of time- 
honored custom. ‘This system, in the same degree 
that it checks the development of the mental facul- 
ties, secures them from derangement they may 
suffer from rust, but not, as in the former condition 
of society, from friction. That numerous excep- 
tions to these results are to be found in both coun- 
tries, is as undeniable as that the general tendency 
of the social and political institutions of the res- 
pective countries is that alluded to. I am happy 
to quote in confirmation of these views, the opinion 
of the intelligent superintendent of the Blooming- 
dale Asylum, who detects a connection between 
periods of active commercial speculation and those 
in which insanity most prevails. 

If from the average of insanity in this country, 
we proceed to examine its distribution in the dif- 
ferent States, we shall find as great variety as in 
the different countries of Europe, and one as diffi- 
cult of explanation. Several of the States enjoy- 
ing, in common, the same climate, possessing a 
similar topography and soil, whose citizens are simi- 
larly distributed among the different professions, 
and which apparently are exposed to the same phy- 
sical and moral causes, present a wide difference 
in the relative prevalence of insanity. It is diffi- 
cult to detect the precise causes of insanity in the 
individual States, and when capable of detection, it 
is doubly difficult to so analyze the result, as to 
refer to each element its due proportion. Another 
source of complexity which should prevent hasty 
generalization, is derived from the fluctuating cha- 
racter of our population. Emigrants generally 
leaving behind them the idiotic and insane, the 
State receiving the immigration has less than its 
due proportion, and the parent State more. This 
is probably the explanation of the singularly small 
proportion of insane in several of our newly formed 
States and territories, as exhibited in the table. 
Owing to the complexity of co-existing causes, it 
is impossible to make a numerical comparison be- 
tween the agricultural and manufacturing portions 
of the union, although it is sufficiently evident that 
insanity is more prevalent in the latter, after making 
due allowance for the denser population and other 
causes peculiar to the manufacturing regions. The 
reverse is the case in Europe, if the distribution of 
insanity among the poor may be considered as a 
criterion of its general distribution, which may be 
safely done, as a very large majority of the insane 
are of the pauper class. According to the returns 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, the proportion of 
insane and idiots among the paupers in the entire 
population of England, is 1 in 1038—in seven agri- 
cultural countries, 1 in 872—in Lancashire, a manu- 
facturing district, 1 in 1790. The proportion be- 
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tween the agricultural and manufacturing districts 
being as 224 in the former to 100 in the latter, or 
more than 2 to 1. This difference, I conceive, 
finds an easy explanation in the fact, that agricul- 
tural operatives are more exposed than the manu- 
facturing to the inroads of poverty, which, with its 
concomitant evils, is every where the purveyor of 
the insane asylum. Although those restrictions 
upon free trade which disgrace the commercial code 
of England, operate alike upon the agricultural 
and mechanical operative in rendering employment 
uncertain, and equally exposing them by any com- 
mercial casualty to be deprived of the means of 
subsistence, yet the evil falls more heavily upon the 
former than the latter, as the agriculturist is almost 
the sole supporter of his family; the children and 
females being comparatively unproductive con- 
sumers, but to the mechanic, the females and chil- 
dren are important aids, being more than able to 
support themselves. It would be more inconsis- 
tent with the character of this article to enlarge 
upon this subject, but all acquainted with this por- 
tion of political economy, will, it is presumed, ad- 
mit that the agricu!lturist of England is more liable 
to poverty than the mechanic, and will see in this 
the cause of his greater liability to insanity, when 
it is recollected how large a proportion of the in- 
sane of ali countries are paupers. Not only is 
the agriculturist of this country free from unwise 
governmental interference with the profits of labor, 
but owing to a more equal distribution of land, he 
occupies an entirely different position from the 
mass of the agricultural population in England, he 
is a land holder, and the fruits of his daily toil go 
neither to satisfy the rapacious avarice of the mid- 
dle master, nor the extravagance of an absentee, 
but reward his own industry. ‘To these causes we 
are undoubtedly indebted for the less prevalence of 
insanity among our agricultural population. If the 
statistics of insanity and education are examined 
in connection, no uniform relation will be discovered 
between them. Among those States possessing @ 
high status of education, are those in which in- 
sanity is most abundant, as well as those in which 
it least prevails, and vice versa. ‘This is not to he 
attributed to the inertness of education upon mental 
disease, but to the operation of existing causes 
from whose effects it is difficult to separate those of 
education. When the influence of education upon 
insanity shall be more fully developed, it will doubt- 
less prove as upon crime complex. The Baconian 
apothegm, that knowledge is power, is now received 
as.an axiom; power it undoubtedly is, but it is 
power for good or evil. In the thorny path of life, 
as in Paradise, good and evil are the fruits of the 
same tree, and the moral tastes of the gatherer 
will alone determine the choice. To bestow this 
power without the moral wisdom that can alone 
control and check it, is to arm the blind, and to trust 
to chance for a proper use of the power. The 
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remark of M. Guery, that crime is most abundant 
in those provinces of France, where education is 
most generally diffused, or a similar statement in 
reference to portions of our own country by De 
Beaumont and De Tocqneville, is not, therefore, 
surprising. The influence of education upon in- 
sanity, as upon crime, will therefore most probably 
vary with its nature, and to secure its ameliorating 
influence must be moral as well as intellectual—it 
must not be merely a cramming process of fil- 
ling the head with ideas, but the heart must be 
formed to habits of virtue—virtuous principles must 
not be abstractly taught, but the pupil must be 
trained to their practice, and it must be ever borne 
in mind, “ that education is but a school for life and 
life a school for eternity.” As the power by which 
mind influences mind, is chiefly derived from edu- 
cation, it may, in our country, frequently codperate 
with our free institutions in producing mental dis- 
ease, as it presents the ambitious with a ladder, the 
demagogue wiih the means of pimping to the pas- 
sions and pandering to the vices of the mob, and 
adventurers of every kind a means of attaining | 
their ends. There is a species of education un- 
doubtedly prejudicial to mental health ; that educa- 
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States. This difference is to be explained by the 
fact, that in the non-slave-holding States, the blacks 
are in a condition of social helotage, constituting 
the pauper caste and the heirs of all the ills which 
poverty entails upon its subjects. ‘The negro of 
the South, on the contrary, cares not for the mor- 
‘row, well knowing, that another will provide what 
'he shall eat, what he shall drink, and wherewithal 
he shall be clothed; his simple mode of life se- 
cures him health, and in the winter of life, he 
crowns “a youth of labor, with an age of ease.” 
Not only is mental disease more prevalent among 
the blacks of the non-slave-holding States, than 
among those of the South, but it also predominates 
among the whites of the former, over those of the 
latter, although the inequality is much less than 
between the blacks. 


NON-SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 


Proportion of [nsane| Proportion of Insane 
to white population. | to black population 
931 14 
584 29 
682 43 
520 241 
627 184 
73) 56 
1108 257 








Maine 

N. Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

New York 
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tion which refines without strengthening the mental 
faculties, but which weakens them in the same pro- 
portion as it renders them more acute, and which | 
terminates in a kind of intellectual epicurism. It | 
is a law of our nature, that our organs in propor- 
tion as they become refined are weakened ; thus the 
sensitive touch of the lapidary and the microscopic 
eye of the mathematical instrument maker are pur- 
chased at a sacrifice of strength. In the same 
manner, merely intellectual education would weaken 
by refinement. Corresponding to this intellectual 
acuteness, a morbid sensibility of the feelings is 
produced, alike unfavorable to mental health. 

As the negroes constitute in this country a dis- 
tinct caste, operated upon by few moral, social, po- 
litical causes in common with the whites, but those 
peculiar to themselves, they have not been included 
with the whites in the estimate, but the proportion 
of insanity among them has been independently 
calculated. ‘Taking all the States together, there 
is but slight difference in the relative prevalence of 
insanity and idiocy between the whites and blacks, 
the difference being in favor of the latter; but if 
the slave-holding and non-slave-holding States are 
compared, mental disease will be found very differ- 
ently distributed in the different regions; in the 
former, it is much more prevalent among the whites, 
in the latter, among the blacks. This singular dif- 
ference in the distribution of insanity can only be 
ascribed to the influence of slavery, as the States 
compared are in other respects equal. A glance 
at the tables will suffice to show the difference al- 
luded to, as well as the much greater prevalence 
of insanity among the blacks of the non-slave- 
holding, than among those of the slave-holding 





New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Ohio 

Indiana 
[llinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
lowa 


952 297 
860 256 
1126 697 
1340 105 
366 95 
2217 49 
5424 27 

3843 65 

6132 47 


In non-slave-holding states—in total population, 1 in 912. 


SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 


Proportion of Insane|Proportion of Insane 
in white population. | in black population. 
in 820 1074 
mire 1299 

965 1215 

689 2440 
1386 2117 
1444 2044 
1377 2397 
3062 4310 

916 1240 
1743 1053 
1603 876 
1714 971 
F. Territory 5226 2211 

D. Columbia 2118 1865 


In slave-holding States in total population, 1 in 1113 
In total white population of United States, l in 972 
In black of United States 1,in 982 
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Maryland 
Virginia 

N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
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The census of Virginia in connection with the 
reports of the State asyla, render it practicable to 
study minutely the distribution of insanity in the 
different districts of the State. East of the Blue 
Ridge, among the whites, the proportion of in- 
sanity, is 1 in 1436—among the blacks, 1 in 1436,— 
West of the Blue Ridge, among the whites, 1 in 
688—among the blacks, 1 in 817. Insanity is there- 
fore more common in Western than in Eastern 
Virginia, both among whites and blacks, but the 
increase is much greater among the latter, which 
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ber of free negroes in tramontane Virginia; in- 
sanity being from causes already explained more 
prevalent among this class than among’ slaves. 
The cause of the increased prevalence among the 
whites is less obvious. As observation, by no 
means limited, had previously to the census pro- 
duced the opinion that idiocy was more common 
West of the Blue Ridge than East of it, and as 
the census fails to express whether insanity or 
idiocy is the more common form of the disease, 
we might feel inclined to select the latter as most 
abundant, and explain it by the opinion of Esquiral, 
that idiocy was most prevalent in mountainous re- 
gions from some endemic cause peculiar to such 
districts, had we not been reminded by Dr. Dungli- 
son, that as Wales and Italy, eminently mountain- 
ous, do not support the rule, it cannot be absolute. 
Whatever be the cause, the fact shows the truth of 
the statement previously made, that insanity is not 
in this country as in England, proportionate with 
agriculture, as East of the mountains, about 50 
per cent. of the population are engaged in agri- 
culture, and West of it but about 25 percent. It 
will doubtless excite surprise, that in the sea-board 
district, composed of the eminently malarial coun- 
ties, mental disease is less prevalent than in other 
portions of the State, the proportion being, 1 in 
1049, including both blacks and whites,—in the 
country between this district and the Blue Ridge 1 
in 819, and West of the Blue Ridge, 1 in 703, show- 
ing a gradual increase as we ascend from the sea 
level. 

In reviewing the subject, we find much reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon the absence from our 
country of many causes predisposing to insanity 
which are prevalent in Europe, and that those pe- 
culiar to our social and political institutions will 
find an effectual check in education founded on a 
moral and religious basis. It is gratifying to the 
philanthropist to find in education both an antidote 
to the evils of our political system, and a security 
for its permanence and success, thus making the 
cause of America the cause of the world, and the 
cause of her people the cause of humanity. 

Smithfield, Dec. 19, 1843. C. B. HAYDEN. 





THE SOUTHERN LYRE’S WAKING MOMENTS, 


Mrs. Sigourney’s invocation to the Southern Muse, has 
waked several lyres. The following strain is the best that 
has reached us.—[{ Ed. Mess. 


Awake! my Muse from “ stilly” hours— 
From ’neath the myrtle’s shade, 

Fling on the breeze thy lofty powers, 
And through the heavens wade. 


Thy spirit is invok’d abroad, 
By sister Muse’s lays; 








Shall shoot the ether through, 
Let not these Southern crystal streams 
Glide on without thy view. 


While these eternal mountains stand, 
Whose brows are deck’d with white ; 

Where “ leaps live thunder” from his hand, 
Who made both day and night. 


Let not thy strains their whispers cease, 
Beneath the myrtle’s shade, 

Nor turn to asleep in silent peace, 
In some lone Southern glade. 


Awake! ye fires in Southern soul— 
No longer stillness keep— 

Dart radiant beams from pole to pole, 
And o’er the foaming deep. 


Born on the South's bright sunny shore, 
Where genius spreads her wing ;— 
Awake! awake! to sleep no more, 
And with thy sister sing. 


Mount Vernon! echo back the strain, 
And let the numbers roll, 

Their echos long from main to main, 
And loud from pole to pole. 


While Marshall’s and old Henry’s names 
Upon the record stand, 

Let Southern Muse’s god-like flames, 
Spread light o’er freedom’s land. 

“Lyre of the South awake ! awake !” 
And let the wild winds bear 

Thy swelling notes from lake to lake, 
And Northern Muse's ear. 


Wytheville, Va. Cc. D. SMITH. 
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There was a time, and that time has not very 
long since passed away, when a novel would rea- 
dily command two dollars. Now, the same food 
for the imagination and the same material for 
amusement can be procured for twelve-and-a-half 
cents. This is certainly a vast difference in the 
cost of an article, to occur in the course of fifteen 





Shake off old Rip’s moss cloak so broad, 
And ’wake to brighter days. 


or twenty years. What is the cause of this great 
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difference in money value? Is it that waahe santieds -a- “half cent nenuan grammars of all iisinnen, 


willing to pay less for intellectual amusement now | cook-books and scientific works. 


Now, we find 


than they were twenty years ago? Has money be- | that some large houses, whose capital was em- 


come dearer, or in other words, scarcer? Has the | ‘ployed solely alinost, in the 


“6 


getting up” of the 


taste for light reading dwindled away so that novel- | lightest and perhaps the most injurious kind of 


wrights are willing to sell their wares for whatever | ‘reading, 


they can get! Has the supply s 


To these questions, the answer is, no. 


as fond now of amusementas ever; the number of 


readers has increased far more rapidly than wri- 
ters; for the purposes of diversion, money is as 
abundant as ever, or theatres, concert-rooms, lec- 
ture-rooms, &c., &c., would not be so numerously 
attended. 

Some years ago, when novels and light literature 
began to command a reduced price per volume, 
American authors were anxious to obtain the pas- 
sage of an international copyright law, but they 
were vigorously and successfully opposed by Ame- 
rican publishers, who found it to be their, then pre- 
sent, interest to print and publish books which cost 
them nothing in authors’ fees. They argued, that 
an international copyright law would have a ten- 
dency to reduce the amount of printing, and therefore 
paper-makers, printers, ink-manufacturers, book- 


binders, folders, type-founders, die-sinkers, engra- | 


vers, &c., would have less to do, and as American 
authors by profession were much less numerous 
than any one of the callings named, an interna- 
tional copyright law was anti-republican in spirit, 
because it sought to protect the few in their labors 
at the expense of the many. ‘They further argued, 
that by not passing the law, the people would be 
very much benefited, because the price of books 
would be reduced, the number of readers would be 
increased and, consequently, information, the great 
foundation upon which the permanency of a re- 
public must ultimately rest, would become in time 
universally diffused. As to the justice of giving 
British authors some reward in this country for 
labors in their own, the idea was not for a moment 
entertained, and they willingly lent themselves to 
be pirates on the great intellectual ocean of the 
world, laying violent and appropriating hands upon 
every man’s mental argosie, that was not under an 
American flag, and if under an American flag, it 
was only suffered to keep the sea by paying a 
sort of “black mail,” by large discounts on the 
value of the cargo. 

What has been the consequence of the success 
of their arguments and opposition. These appro- 
priators of British mental labors, in their eager- 
ness to verify their predictions, were driven to 
compete in under selling each other, and, it is said, 
that large capitalists not unfrequently published 
books at less than the cost of “ getting up,” for the 
purpose of bankrupting publishers of smaller means, 
This system of competition has gone on till the 


| 





whole country is flooded with cheap trash, twelve- 


have laid their money in another channel, 


» far exceeded the | and icine furth works of solid merit in literature 
demand as to cause this great reduction of price 1 
People are | 


and science. But finding this description of books, 
although yielding a more certain return, not as pro- 
fitable as lighter reading, because the admirers of 
solid and useful learning are fewer, they have join- 
ed hands with the authors and are ready to make 
common cause with them. ‘A change has come 
over the spirit of their dreams,” and they find that 
an international copyright law will protect the 
morals of the people, shut off the supply of the 
obscene trash of Paul de Kock, Eugene Sue and 
others; that the price of good books will not be 
materially increased, that it is only just that men 
who belong to the great republic of literature, 
which is confined within the narrow limits of no 
kingdom or country, should receive every where 

a fair reward for their labors; that encouragement 

would be given to the productions of our own soil, 

and poor devil, American authors, need no longer 
starve, and the trades which are connected with 
book-making will lose nothing. 

What have the people gained by all this conten- 
tion of rival and special interests? An astoundingly 
cheap literature mostly made up of trash—made 
to sell—and recently, some most valuable and cheap 
books. American medical libraries are now sup- 
plied at a comparatively small cost, with the very 
best productions the medical world ever saw, both 
of home and foreign origin. Let us glance ata few 
of these more recent volumes :—but first— 

A New THEORETICAL AND PRacTICAL TREATISE ON 
Navication, by M. F. Maury, Lieutenant United 
States Navy. Second edition—I1vol.8vo. Hd. C. Bid- 
dle, Philadelphia, 1843. 

Perhaps navigators may smile at even the idea 
of any person writing a book on the subject of 
navigation, knowing as almost every sailor does, 
that Bowditch is master of the seas. But let me 
assure them this is not a matter to excite either 
laughter or contempt, but is worthy of all praise. 
Indeed, it ought to be a source of naval pride, that 
a young navy officer, merely **a school-boy Mid- 
shipman” when the work was produced from his 
active brain as I understand, should be able to write 
a new book on the theory of Navigation which 
commanded the approbation of the great Bowpircu 
HIMSELF, to say nothing of such mathematicians as 
Bacue, Ward, and very many minor masters of 
the higher branches of mathematics. But Ame- 
ricans have been ever diffident, it has been said, in 
their own judgment of American authors until their 
works have been stamped by European approba- 
tion; and this is perhaps, in a small degree, the 
reason why this truly admirable work is less known 
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than I am sure it ought to be, and surely will be. 
In no very long time it has silently and gradually 
made its way to a second edition, which cannot be 
said of every American book, for it was not vora- 
ciously seized upon and puffed up to the skies by 
every newspaper inthe country. It has won favor 
by its own unobtrusive merit; and had there been 
an international copy-right law when it first saw 


the light, at this time, it would have been the text| Congress from Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
book in every school in which Navigation is taught} Dr. Baldwin wasa native of Pennsylvania. He 


throughout the broad face of our country. 


The reader may ask, what are the peculiar ex-| 1812, and during the war served at St. Mary’s and 
cellencies of this book on Navigation? I shall play|Savannah. ‘ He was stationed at St. Mary’s for 
the honest critic and speak of defects as well as|two years and six months; and for a considerable 
merits, for I am not bound as an editor, by fear of| part of that time he neither had mate nor loblolly 
offending either author or publisher :—I am beyond| boy. The one resigned and the other died ; a great 
the reach of both. And first of defects. Itis not| many on the sick list—the weather extremely sul- 
a foot-rule. Bowditch’s Navigation is tothe navi-|try—he scarcely had time to rest night or day— 
gator what a foot-rule is toa carpenter—it enables| notwithstanding,” says his wife, “I did all in my 
him to measure his work as he goes; but, like the| power to assist him, in mixing and putting up medi- 
foot-rule, it teaches not very well for what purpose|cine. He was stationed two years at Savannah. 
In 1817, he accompanied Messrs. Rodney, Graham, 
and Bland, in the United States frigate, Congress, 
does not deal in whv and because so much as he|as surgeon of the ship, on a mission to Buenos 
does in, “ thusit is.” Now the difference between| Ayres, and other South American ports, for the 
the books of Bowditch and Maury is simply this :—| purpose of ascertaining the condition and prospects 
the former tells you most plainly it is so, and the| of the Spanish colonists, who were then struggling 


it is marked with inches, or why a foot may not be 
thirteen inches long as well as twelve. Bowditch 


latter tells you why it is so, and why it must be so 
and the reason why it cannot be otherwise. 


The book treats concisely, clearly and suffi-|duced the government to select him for this ser- 
ciently for elementary purposes of Algebra, Ge-| vice. After his return, in 1819, he was appointed 
ometry, Logarathims, Plane and Spherical Trigo-| Surgeon and Botanist, to accompany Major Long’s 


nometry, Nautical Astronomy and Navigation 


The principles of all these branches of rathematies | dustrious and zealous botanist, although his health 
are explained in a simple manner—in fact, in a much| was extremely precarious. He died on the banks 


plainer way than we have found in other books 


But as the work has received the approbation) first year of his age. 
of Bowditch, Bache, Rodrignes, Ward, Coffin and| ‘The correspondence shows how the difficulties 
of the Naval Lyceum of New York, and is recom-| which surround pioneers in natural science are 


mended by them as a text-book for naval schools 


it is supererogatory to say a word upon the subject| ture; and it shows, too, how valuable a true votary 


of the value of the book. 


There is a definition in the volume which, to our| worth was appreciated in his day. His services 


conception, is remarkably beautiful. Heretofore 


all the definitions we have seen of a point, were| and fifty dollars a year. 

equally applicable as a definition of nothing. We} We have read ‘“ An Essay on Organic Remains 
learned at school, that a mathematical point has} as connected with an ancient tropical region of the 
neither length, nor breadth, nor thickness. That} Earth, by Thomas Gilpin, member of the Ameri- 


is perhaps true, but it certainly conveys the idea o 


nothing, as much as it does of a point—but Maury| pages 40. The object of this paper is to show that 
most aptly, we think, defines a point to be “ an atom| organic remains occupy “a great uniform zone of 


of space.” 


Let us hope, although the praises of this work | present tropics.”” The author thinks that this zone 


have not been loudly sung in England, that i 
may attract the attention it merits, and that ou 


young naval officers will learn from it the theory| of its poles, so that the ancient tropics now lie in 
of Navigation, while they acquire practical know-|a north-west and south-east direction, somewhat in 


ledge on the broad oceans of the earth. 


As we have been speaking of naval matters,| contention for geologists and to them we leave it. 
I will call the attention of your naval readers to a 




























most pleasant book, at least to all who feel an in- 
terest in the votaries of science. It isa small vo- 
lume, published in Philadelphia during the past 
summer, entitled “ Reliquie Baldwiniane ; Selec- 
tions from the correspondence of the late William 
Baldwin, M. D., Surgeon in the United States 
Navy.” Compiled by WilliamDarlington, M. D., 
an eminent botanist, and formerly a member of 





was born in 1779, and entered the Navy in May, 






































,| to establish their independence of the mother coun- 
try. Dr. Baldwin’s reputation as a Botanist, in- 


.| Expedition up the river Missouri. He was an in- 
.| of the Missouri, in September, 1819, in the forty- 
,| overcome by a zealous love and admiration of na- 


of science is to his country, and how little such 


,| were valued at the paltry sum of seven hundred 


f|can Philosophical Society,” Philadelphia, 1843— 
tropical climate” “ differently situated from the 
t| was once actually the tropical region of the earth ; 


r| but that the globe has since changed the position 


a line with the present ecliptic. It isa bone of 





Among the volumes which have fallen in our 
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way, belonging to the subject of ess sanbliag'| ean is an exact copy; and contains besides 


notes, is ‘ Elliotson and Stewardson’s Practice of 


Medicine,” from the press of Messrs. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia, containing upwards of 1000 pages, 
closely and well printed. 


London, forming the skeleton, or outline of the’ 
whole, which is filled out completely by additions | 
from the pens of Dr.’s Nathaniel Rogers and Alex- | 


valuable notes and additions by Dr. Warren, of 


| Boston. 


“This edition is published under the superin- 


This work consists of|tendence of the committee on publications of the 
the lectures formerly delivered by Dr. Elliotson in| Massachusetts Medical Society. 


The engravings 
are copied by Mr. A. Hartwell from those of the 
English Edition and are perfect representations of 
the originals. ‘The committee feel bound to ex- 


ander Cooper Lee of England, who have added,/ press their gratification at the manner in which 


besides their own contributions, extracts from the 
best modern medical authors. 
Stewardson of Philadelphia, (physician of the Penn- | 


these engravings are executed by the artist; and 


To all this, Dr.|their obligations to the printer for the care and 


| skill manifested in the performance of the whole 


sylvania hospital) has made valuable additions, | work.” 


among which there are admirable chapters on Re- 
mittent and Yellow Fever. 
sively used as a text book by medical students in 
England, and there is but little doubt of its finding | 
equal favor in the United States. Being originally | 
in the form of lectures, the style is colloquial and | 


We do not think, however, that as far as the 


The work is exten- | Printing of the engravings is concerned, the exe- 


“cution is equal to that seen in Clymer’s edition of 
Carpenter’ s Physiology, or Norris’ edition of Fer- 
guson’s Surgery, or Goddard’s edition of Wilson’s 
| Anatomy, all from the press of Lea & Blanchard. 


familiar, and as technical words are explained, in | They are not so perfectly smooth and black as they 


notes as they occur, it is particularly well adapted | 


are seen in English printed books; perhaps the 


to those who are seeking the rudiments of medi-| very best wood-cut printing done in the United 


cine—not such “rudiments” 

however, as Japhet studied. 
The same house has published a cheap edition of 

Quain’s beautiful anatomical plates this year, while 


their neighbors, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, have | 


devoted themselves almost tothe publication of 
medical books. Among the most recent from them, 
we have a capital book, “ A Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of Children, by D. Francis Condie, 
M. D.,” &c. An octavo of 650 pages. A stand- 
ard, or text book, on this subject, has been lon 
wanted, and from the author’s large practice among 
children, his extensive learning, and long habit of 
thinking well, we feel pretty sure he has supplied 
the desideratum in a satisfactory manner to the 
public. It isan American book, by an American 
author. 

Messrs. Barrington & Haswell, of Philadelphia, 
have published a neat little book on “ Minor Sur- 
gery,” by Dr. Henry H. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
a young surgeon of much promise. The same 
gentleman has edited the beautiful Anatomical Atlas 
which accompanies Professor Horner's “ Special 
Anatomy and Histology” from the ever active press 
of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. 

From the Boston medical press, we have a most 
excellent book—Dr. Warren’s edition of “* Walshe 
on Cancer.” Dr. Warren has added valuable notes 
toa new edition of Sir Astley Cooper’s work on 
‘Dislocations and Fractures,” which Messrs. Lea & 
Blanchard have recently presented to the public. 

Sir Astley Cooper’s work on Dislocations and 
Fractures first appeared in 1822. It went through 


several editions during his life, both in England 
and this country, and at his death he had recently 
revised it and placed it in the hands of his nephew 
for a new edition. 


Of this last revised edition, the 








' , ; 
of the healing art,| States, is to be seen in that most valuable treatise 


on a special surgical subject, ‘“‘ Goddard’s Curling,” 
from the press of Carey & Hart. 

The printing of wood-cuts in our country is 
almost a new art, and, whether attributable to want 
of knowledge, to inferior quality in the ink or paper, 
our work is far from being equal to that we find in 
French or English books. But we are daily im- 
proving ; and the reason is, that wood-cuts are now 
almost as essential to books as text or types. As 


g| an example of good wood-engraving and wood-cut 


printing, we may refer to the Pictorial Bible in 
course of publication by the Harpers of New- York ; 
a fine English specimen is seen in “The Book of 
English Ballads,” and among the finest French 
wood-cut work is the “ Fables de La Fontaine, 
illustrées par J. J. Grandville.” 

“It may be asked,” says Dr. Warren in his 
memoir of Sir Astley Cooper, prefixed to his work 
on dislocations—“ It may be asked, and the inquiry 
is not without instruction as well as interest, how 
it happened that Sir Astley Cooper, beginning life 
as he did, not only without patronage, but under 
circumstances in some respects calculated greatly 
to prejudice his advancement, should so early reach 
the highest emoluments and honors of the profes- 
sion. Happily, the answeriseasy. If he obtained 
from the medical profession more honor and emolu- 
ment than any other man has ever done, it was 
because he devoted to that profession an amount of 
bodily and mental energy, rarely, if ever, equalled 
by any other. In the first place, as we have seen, 
he spent ten years in most laborious application, 
before he seriously attempted to acquire private 
practice ; and during more than half of this period 
he was employed in teaching and in practice, as 
well as in learning, so as to give much the greater 
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force and effect to his inquiries. In addition to 
this, his whole life was a course of inquiry and 
study. Every case presented to him was not 
merely a disease or injury to be treated, but a sub- 
ject for investigation. All these inquiries were 
directed to a practical object. He had little taste 
or respect for theoretical speculations ; but an in- 
satiable appetite for useful facts, and a remarkable 
aptitude to apply such facts to a practical purpose.” 

If we could be truly informed, there is but little 
doubt we should find, that in every case of individual 
greatness it would be traced, as in the instance 
before us, as much to extraordinary, mental and 
bodily labor, as to naturalendowment. The richest 
soil will be unproductive of good, will lie fallow 
and waste, unless industriously cultivated, not for 
one season only but continvously. A great lawyer, 
a great divine, or a great physiian cannot be formed 
by the labor and study of asing!e year. All these, 
or any one of these branches of human knowledge, 
is too intricate and teo abstruse to be mastered by 
any intellect by paroxysmal efforts sustained for a 
short time. In the case of Sir Astley, ten years of 
laborious preparation were required before he began 
to practice. What an apprenticeship compared 
with the three years study required of students of 
medicine in most of our colleges. The require- 
ments are too small for the interests of the people, 
and for the interests of the medical profession. 
Indeed, high grades of intellectual culture do not 
seem to be fully appreciated in our country: and 
we take too little general interest in the means 
afforded in the United States for attaining the 
highest degree of education in the professions. 
The general reader is often indifferent as to what 
scientific books are to be found on the shelves of 
our booksellers. Why should he not be informed 
of the publication of good books on medicine and 
surgery, theology, or law, as well as of those on 
history—books of travel, voyages, novels, or poems, 
and works of imagination genera!'y. 

Let me commend to all your readers, Mr. Mes- 
senger, and to your young readers especially, the 
paragraph above quoted from Sir Astley Cooper’s 
Memoir : it contains the secret of success in almost 
every pursuit. And we may add, it shows that 
the profession of medicine requires a large money 
capital, besides industry and natural ability to insure 
success in its practice. Whilst he studies, the stu- 
dent must be maintained, for several years; and 
he requires books, instruments, &c., and he must 
pay preceptor and college fees. But the people 
set little value on this noblest of professions, even 
when acquired, if we take the salaries, &c., paid 
by the people, through the agency of the general 
government, for the services of the best educated 
medical men in the Army and Navy. A Navy 
register, at hand, shows that the Navy department 








and Docks ; a bureau of ordnance and hydrography ; 
a bureau of construction, equipment and repair; a 
bureau of provisions and clothing ; and a bureau of 
medicine and surgery. To the chief of each of 
the first two bureaux is paid $3500 per annum ; 
these two bureaux are in charge of two captains in 
the Navy, whose pay would not be less on any 
other duty ; the third bureau is also in charge of a 
captain, who is entitled to $3500 on any duty 
whatever, although the law, creating the bureau, 
directs that its chief “ shall be a skilful naval con- 
structor” and shall receive for his services $3000 
perannum. Whether the captain in charge, receives 
less than his pay as an officer in the Navy, in con- 
sequence of being a “ skilful naval constructor,” 
(of course the terms of the law are complied with) 
the document does not say. ‘The chief of the (4th) 
bureau of provisions, &c., receives $3000; but 
the chief of the bureau of medicine and surgery is 
assigned oity $2500 per annum. ‘The intrinsic 
importance of each of these branches of the Navy 
department taken separately, and the degree of 
intellect, professional and general knowledge, to- 
gether with the amount of bodily and mental labor 
required to discharge the duties in each, cannot be 
very different ; and it certainly is not least in the 
bureau of medicine, although such is the plain in- 
ference to be drawn from the salaries assigned to 
the chiefs of the several bureaux. A similar dis- 
parity will, most probably, be found in the bureaux 
of the War department; but as the officers of the 
Army receive a small salary, and emoluments, or 
perquisites “‘ to make up,” it is not so easy to make 
a comparative statement. 

The reason of this difference of value set upon 
different branches of human knowledge by the 
government is, that the science of medicine is not 
physical, tangible, palpable to the senses, as some 
other kinds of information brought into the service 
of the people are. ‘The man who rigs a ship, or 
builds a dock, or casts a cannon, produces some- 
thing that eye can see and the meanest intellect 
appreciate; the degree and kind of qualification 
required by a man to purchase large quantities of 
provisions and clothing can also be easily appre- 
ciated; but a man who takes measures to avert 
disease from thousands of human beings; the man 
who has learned to rescue his fellows from the 
death-grasp of fever and pestilence; to make the 
blind see and the lame walk; and to relieve, or 
assuage the agony of the sick and wounded, per- 
forms acts which are not generally seen, are not 
palpable to the senses of ordinary intellects, and, 
consequently, his services are appraised lower than 
those of any of his companions in office—and, it 
may be further adduced in illustration, that in as 
much as the services of the chaplain are even less 
palpable and cognizable than those of the physician, 





consists of the office of the Secretary of the Navy 
and five bureaux; namely, a bureau of Navy-yards 
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if there were a chaplain at the head of a religious 
bureau he would not be paid more than $1500. 
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This appraisement of mental labor below that 
which is physical merely, is strongly exhibited in 
the value set upon what they are pleased to call 
“‘ head-work,” by laboring mechanics, although, as 
was observed by Dr. R. M. Patterson in a lecture 
recently delivered before the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, all working men admit that the hardest 
labor they perform is adjusting their accounts at 
the end of the week or month. The act of weaving 
words into sentences, and sentences into a discourse 
or essay upon any subject requires an amount of 
preparatory labor and study, not readily appreciated 
by those who have never attempted to perform it. 

This low estimate set upon purely mental labor 
by the mass of the people, is, perhaps, one reason 
why the international copyright law did not pass. 
Perhaps it was well for the nation at large that 
such was the case, since it has led to the results 
we have indicated, the reduced price of books, and 
the publication of a large number of works of solid 
merit, in the arts and sciences, and especially in 
medicine and surgery. ‘The people generally, are, 
or should be, deeply interested in the spread of 
medical literature and the advancement of medical 
science, because it must have more or less influ- 
ence upon the skill of the medical attendants called 
to their assistance when sick or hurt. The national 
legislature ought to foster and encourage medical 
science as well as every other, by setting a standard 
value upon the services of scientific men called 
into the service of the government. It should in- 
sist upon the highest grade of scientific attainments, 
and pay for them accordingly. 

Care is taken to give information to most, if not 
all classes of government officers; members of 
Congress are supplied with daily journals, books, 
and a library at public expeuse; the departments 
have their journals and libraries; ships of war, 
forts and Navy-yards are supplied with libraries, 
including books on professional subjects, &c., but 
there isno such encouragement given to the diffu- 
sion of medical knowledge. There is no medical 
journal provided for any naval station; our naval 
hospitals, ships and Navy-yards have no medical 
books, but both in the Army and Navy, medical 
officers are left to obtain professional knowledge at 
their own expense, out of small salaries, or not 
obtain it at all. And it is much to the credit of 
these gentlemen that they do purchase books, jour- 
nals, &c., to keep way in knowledge with a con- 
stantly improving science, which must be of un- 
speakable advantage to the sick and wounded who 
may come under their care. 

Were it not that Washington, Madison and Jef- 
ferson severally recommended in vain the estab- 
lishment of a national university, we would suggest 
to the heads of the medical bureaux in the War 
and Navy departments, to ask the government to 
furnish a medical library, and the best medical 
periodical in our country—‘ The American Journal 
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of Medical Sciences”—to every military post where 
there is a medical officer, to every naval hospital, 
every Navy-yard and every ship in commission. 
Tt might all be accomplished gradually by an ap- 
propriation of a thousand dollars annually, and the 
government and people would be benefitted more 
than this amount in return. 

There is an indication that the value of science 
and of the services of scientific men is on the rise. 
The Hon. D. Henshaw, Secretary of the Navy, 
says, in his late report to Congress, “ It is believed 
that great advantages may be derived by employing 
scientific persons in testing the quality of copper and 
various other materials, and in the preparation of 
many articles used in the service, which have here- 
tofore been found, when used, of inferior quality. 
It is highly important that a competent person be 
employed in the preparation of fuses, rockets, and 
other fire-works, indispensable to the naval service. 
So deficient is the service in this knowledge that 
the fuses necessary for its use are obliged to be 
purchased. 

“The medical department of the naval service 
requires talent, education, and moral worth, pro- 
perly to fill it, of as high order as in other branches 
of that service ; but the surgeons and assistant sur- 
geons have no military rank. A modification of 
the law, by which medical officers in the naval ser- 
vice shall be entitled to rank, in a manner similar 
to that prescribed in the Army, might be benefi- 
cially made.” (On this subject, see articles on 
* The Rules and Regulations of the Navy” in the 
Southern Literary Messenger for 1843.) 

Whether Congress will act on these judicious 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy, 
there is no means of knowing. But it should do 
so ; no matter whether it be post hoc or propter hoc. 

Whether the services of scientific men will rise 
in the estimation of the government and of the peo- 
ple, in consequence of Mr. Henshaw’s recommen- 
dation, remains to be seen. But if they should 
rise, it may not be in consequence of any thing but 
members of Congress obtaining sound and enlarged 
views on the subject. We are so liable to reach 
false conclusions by false reasoning, that I will for- 
bear any conjectures as to what may be the cause of 
any result that may accrue in the premises. 

I will close this desultory communication with 
the following extract from a late introductory lecture 
by the distinguished Professor Dunglison of Phila- 
delphia. 

“‘ Here now,” says Bishop Latimer, in the last 
sermon which he preached before Edward the VI., 
of England. ‘ Here now,” said he, “ I remember 
an argument of Master More’s, which he bringeth 
in a book, that he made against Bilney ; and here, 
by the way, I will tell you a merry toy. Master 
More was once sent into Kent to try (if it might be) 
what was the cause of the Goodwin sands and the 
shelfs that stopped up Sandwich-haven. Thither 
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cometh Master More, and calleth the country before 
him, such as were thought to be men of experience, 
and men that could of likelihood best certify him 
of that matter concerning the stoppage of the 
Sandwich-haven. Among others, came in one 
afore him, an old man with a white head, and one 
that was thought to be little less than an hundred 
vears old. When Master More saw this aged man, 
he thought it expedient to hear him say his mind 
in this matter, for, being so old a man, it was likely 
he knew most of any man in that presence and 
company. So Master More called this old aged 
man unto him, and said : ‘ Father,’ said he, ‘tell me 
if ye can, what is the cause of this great arising 
of the sands and shelves here about this haven, the 
which stop it up, and no ships can arrive here? Ye 
are the eldest man that I can espy in this company, 
so that if any man can tell any cause of it, ye of 
likelihood can say most in it, or, at least wise, more 
than any man here assembled?’ ‘ Yea, forsooth, 
good master (quod this old man) for I am well-nigh 
an hundred years old, and no man here in this com- 
pany any thing near unto mine age.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
quod Master More, ‘how say you in this matter ? 
What think you to be the cause of these shelves and 
flats that stop up Sandwich-haven’” ‘ Forsooth, 
sir,’ quod he, ‘lam anold man. I think Tenterton 
steeple is the cause of Goodwin sands. For I am 
an old man, (quod he) and I may remember the 
building of Tenterton steeple, and I may remember 
when there was no steeple at all there. And before 
that Tenterton steeple was in building, there was 
no manner of speaking of any flats or sands that 
stopped the haven; and therefore, I think, that 
Tenterton steeple is the cause of the destroying 
and decaying of Sandwich-haven.’” 


New York, Fesrvary, 1844. 


The American Journal of the American Sciences; The 
Census of 1840 ; The Medical News; Biography of John 
Randolph ; A Christmas Carol; Arabella Stuart; Com- 
modore Elliot; Aristocratic Distinctions; Goddard on 
the Teeth. 


Of late, I have had little time for reading or re- 
flecting, and for this reason, my month’s gossip for 
the Messenger will be soon related. I have found 
an opponent to one of the contributors of the Mes- 
senger, touching the insanity of the slave popula- 
tion ; bat of that in its place. 

“Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL oF THE Mepicat SCIENCEs,” 
edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., &c. Published quarterly, 


in Philadelphia, by Lea & Blanchard ; in London, by 
Wiley & Putnam, and in Paris, by Bossange & Co. 


Without exception, this is the very best Medical 
Periodical published on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and is the oldest now being published in 
the United States, having been commmenced up- 
wards of twenty years ago under the Editorship 
of Dr. Chapman, who was succeeded by the pre- 
sent editor. 


The best skill and talent in the coun- 


try contribute to its pages, which have long en- 
joyed the highest respect of the profession. 

The January number of the present year, is a 
fair specimen of the jeurnal generally. The first 
paper gives an interes .ing history of an epidemic 
erysipelatous fever, which prevailed in Vermont 
and New Hampshire in the years 1842-3. ‘The 
second is on the ‘modus operandi” of medicines, 
by Professor John B. Beck of New York; the 
third is by Dr. John L. Atlee of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, describing a triumph of American Sur- 
gery ; the fourth, by Dr. G. Hayward of Boston ; 
the fifth, by Dr. Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, 
Massachusetts on “ Insanity among the colored 
population of the Free States,” in which he clearly 
shows, that the Census of the United States for 
1840, on this point, is full of errors, and “is, in res- 
pect to human ailment, a bearer of falsehood to 
confuse and mislead.” This paper is worthy the 
perusal of statesmen and political economists ; and 
especially of the author of the article “ Reflec- 
tions on the Census of 1840,” (Southern Literary 
Messenger, June, 1843,) for, in our apprehension, 
Dr. Jarvis has destroyed the data from which his 
conclusions are partly drawn. The sixth article 
describes the removal of a large tumor from the 
side of a * blooming boy” of four years old, by Dr. 
W. L. Atlee of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The 
sixth article is by Dr. T. R. Beck of Albany; the 
eighth, by Dr. Wm. P. Buel of the city of New 
York ; the ninth, by Dr. Fosgate of Auburn, New 
York, on Delirium Trremens, and the tenth, by Dr. 
Bissell of Connecticut. 

All these communications are good, and some 
of them excellent. Besides, the number contains 
several excellent medical reviews, and a general 
summary of medical discoveries in all parts of the 
world, collected in the past quarter. 

The public ought to know of the existence of 
this high-toned, scientific periodical, which con- 
tains a record of the experience of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians and surgeons in all parts of 
the United States, who are devoted to the improve- 
ment of medical science, and consequently, to 
ameliorating “ the ills that flesh is heir to.” 

We have also, the “* Medical News and Library” 
for February, 1844, containing the latest informa- 
tion by the steamers from Europe, and 64 pages 
of “ Watson’s Practice of Medicine,” among the 
very best books on the subject in the language. 








“A Biocrapny or Joun Ranpoipu oF Roanoke,” &c. 
by Lemuel Sawyer: 8vo., pp. 132. Burgess, Stringer & 
Co., New York. 

The ex-member of Congress has given a meagre 
sketch of the caustic Randolph, not calculated to 
win the author many laurels, or add much to the 
respect of the public for the memory of the er- 
ratic genius of his subject. The style is often ob- 
scure, but the brochure has the rare merit now-a- 





days of clean white paper and pretty fair type. 
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We learn very little more of John Randolph and 
his man Juba, than has been previously published. 
A Curistmas Caro in prose, being a Ghost Story of 

Christmas, by Charles Dickens. 8vo., pp. 31. Harpers, 

New York. 

This is worthy of the better days of Boz, al- 
though it does come to us baldly printed on “ whity 
brown paper.” ‘There is many a Scrooge in th 
world, who might see his picture here, and be better 
by imitating the reformation of the hero of the tale. 
ARABELLA Stuart. A Romance from English History, 

by G. P. R. James, Esq. 8vo., pp. 143. Harpers, New 

York. 

Another badly printed book on bad paper. The 
story is a melancholy one, and familiar to readers 
of English History. It is generally well spoken 
of by the press. 

Appress or Com. Jessr D. Extiot, U. S. N., delivered 
in Washington County, Maryland, to his early compa- 
nions, at their request, on November 24th, 1843. 8vo., 
pp. 137. G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. 

Whether we consider the author, the subject of 
the address, or the occasion of its delivery, a visit 
to his mother’s grave, this must be regarded as an 
extraordinary production. It is a narrative of the 
author’s own life, given in a vulgar, inflated style, 
which does but little credit to the literary ability of 
Naval captains, if we should be compelled to take 
this as a sample. Although the commission of a 
captain in the Navy seems to carry with it merit 
of every kind, it is very evident, that it has not 
conferred upon Commodore Elliot the qualifica- 
tions of a fine writer or classical scholar. The 
old stories about Lake Erie and the figure head of 
the Constitution frigate are prominent features in 
the address, to say nothing of the Jackass affair, 
and the court martial, which sentenced him to sus- 
pension. He abuses the late Secretary Paulding 
and lauds Secretary Henshaw, and charges all the 
witnesses against himself with ‘being no better 
than they should be.” Indeed, he makes some 
personal attacks, which do no great credit to his 
charity or kindness of heart. He represents him- 
self asa much injured man, and seems desirous of 
taking what wrestlers call ‘‘a lower hold” —he ad- 
dresses himself to the groundlings, and will pro- 
bably get some votes, should he set up as a candi- 
date for the Presidency. We say again, this is a 
remarkable production, and contains some “rich 
morsels” for those who seek after personal vitupe- 
ration. To such, and such only, we cheerfully 
commend it. 

The recent fracas in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, in which one Mr. Weller was 
a principal actor, shows there is an attempt to make 
aristocratic distinctions in our republic. It seems 
to have been clearly established, that a member of 
Congress is above the level of any of his fellow 
citizens, who report for the newspaper press. The 
duello, that was sought by the beaten party, could 








not come off because of his inferior social stand- 
ing. Was that not the reason why the member of 
Congress was not permitted by his friends to ac- 
cept a challenge to mortal combat ? It is a “ pretty 
reason”’ in a republic—and simple cits should take 
a hint, and not put themselves in the way of the 
“fisty cuffs” of honorables more powerfully en- 
dowed with bone and sinew than themselves. 


“Goddard on he Teeth, with 30 plates,” is a 
beautiful and highly meritorious quarto from the 
press of Messrs. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia. 
The plates are the best specimens of lithography, 
that have been produced in our country. It is a 
rarely good book, and we hope to give some ac- 
count of it on a future occasion. 

Ho.eazan. 


Notices of New Works. 


We are indebted to our enterprising neighbor, Mr. Gill, for 
A Diary—together with Strire and Peace. By Frede- 
rika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 


The name of Frederika Bremer is, in the eyes of the 
public, which has already passed judgment upon her merits, 
a sufficient recommendation. With them we leave it; but 
of the very coarse and un-lady-like preface, we cannot 
avoid saying a word or two. 

It seems, as far as we can gather from her remarks, that 
some American translations of works of Miss Bremer have 
been imported into England, and sold at prices which 
seriously interfere with Mrs. Howitt’s profits, and these 
“Yankees,” as she calls them, have even had the temerity 
to be beforehand with the good Quakeress, in translating 
some productions of the Swedish lady, with which she 
(Mrs. H.) has not yet had leisure to favor the English public. 
She complains, that “an individual has proceeded, not only 
to thrust himself into the very midst of my (!) series, but 
has made an impudent attempt to injure my edition, as if I 
were publishing it in too costly a style.” ‘He steps in, 
passes over the volumes on which I am, at the moment, en- 
gaged, and pounces on the next before me. This marks 
the Prowler and the Literary Body-snatcher.” 

With the relative merits of the two translations we have 
nothing to do, (we have not seen the American); but this 
“impudent attempt” to set up an arrogant and grasping 
claim to be the sole translator of the works of a foreign 
authoress, be the rival translations better or worse than her 
own, merits the severest castigation from the press. She 
claims, not only that no one should attempt a better transla- 
tion of Miss Bremer’s works than she has furnished, but 
that all future publications of that lady, and even those 
already out in the original, but not yet translated, should 
be left to her as ‘‘her series!” Ah! that “ almighty dollar” 
seems to reign in other hearts than those of the “‘ Yankees.” 

But this preface of Mrs. Howitt, furnishes ground for 
still more serious charges against her. Not to mention her 
impotent and spiteful attempt to underrate the American 
translations as “‘ abounding with Americanisms, which all well- 
educated persons will be careful not to introduce into their fa- 
milies,”* (of which “Americanisms” she adduces sleds as an 
instance—a word which Mr. Willis shows in a recent letter 
to the National Intelligencer, to be English and used by 


* The italics are Mrs. Howitt’s. 
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THOMSON and FLETCHER,) she abuses them most vulgarly 
and unsparingly, as translations from the Germantranslations 
of Miss Bremer’s works. Now, will our unsophisticated 
American readers, who, although aware of Marryatt’s and 
Dickens’ unblushing thefts, have still some confidence in 
female honesty, believe their eyes, when they learn, as is 
palpable from a comparison of Mrs. Howitt’s earlier trans- 
lations of Miss Bremer’s works with the German transla- 
tions, that those earlier translations themselves were made by 
Mrs. H. from the German translations ? and that, at the period 
of their publication, about a year before the date of this 
preface, Mrs. Howitt probably knew not ten words of Swe- 
dish? Yet, she says, “1 have spent two years in the prepa- 
ration for, and in the execution of mine [my translations]!” 
If this is not a “‘suppressio veri suggestioque falsi” then, 
as one of Dickens’ characters says, “the law is aass.” In- 
deed, judging from the number of translations she has made 
in the intervening year, we very much doubt if Mrs. Howitt 
is acquainted with the Swedish language now—and in her 
preface to the work before us, she nowhere distinctly states 
that she is, and even speaks of a “ Norwegian language,” 
while no such language exists, for the Norwegians speak 
Danish. We expect soon to hear that she has discovered 
an “ American language,” and meanwhile, advise her to 
study her own English tongue, and favor us with a list of 
its Americanisms. 

As Mrs. Howitt is so nervous on the subject of the vested 
rights of ‘‘translated literature,” (we presume this is a 
Howittism) we would respectfully inquire: 

1. How much of the enormous profits, which accrue to 
her from her translations, does she transmit to Miss Bre- 
mer, (whom she anxiously vindicates from the charge of 
poverty,) as a compensation for her share of the labor in pro- 
ducing these works; and 2. How much did she pay the 
German writer, from whose translations she at first trans- 
lated her translations “‘ from the Swedish ?” 





Tue Home-Critic, A New Literary JourNatL. 


We have received the Prospectus of this Periodical, 
which will shortly be commenced in the City of New-York, 
under very favorable auspices, and will be conducted on 
the plan of the London Atheneum, the first journal of the 
kind in Europe. We notice particularly the following re- 
marks of the Prospectus, which meet our entire and hearty 
concurrence. 

“The people ask for a journal, not which is leagued 
against them by strict alliance with a bookseller’s or writer's 
system of puffery; which is negligently, and hence, if for 
no other reason dishonestly conducted; but one, however 
plain and humble, which has manliness and independence ; 
which is not to be bought by money or favor ; which shall, 
week after week, with industry and fidelity, sow the seeds 
of generous literary culture ; cherish the good fame of the 
established author, which is the glory of the country, and 
not surrender his merits to the first careless writer, who, 
for pique, bad personal motives, or any other unworthy cause, 
chooses to make him an object of attack; be the first to 
welcome merit in the new comer, and the last to abandon the 
well-tried servant.” 

To these principles, particularly those which we have 
italicised, we invite the serious attention of our readers. 
This is the first time, as far as we are aware, that the 
writers of the North have broken ground against the corrupt, 
debased and debasing tyranny of the publishers and their 
hireling journals. In this undertaking, we of the South, bid 
them most heartily “God speed!” As a class, the writers 
of the North have ever been ready to hail with pleasure, 
every appearance of awakening literary taste at the South, 
and welcome every literary effort of its sons. But it can- 


less published at the North, has the doors of Northern 
publisher’s journals closed rudely in its face, and the deaf 
ear of hireling criticism turned to all its merits. Let this 
cease— let a journal be established in our literary emporium, 
(which New-York is fast be-~oming,) which, without regard 
to the interests of publishers, shall “ be the first to weleome 
merit in the new comer,” from the Southern press, which 
shall seek out our productions, (which our few publishers 
are too lazy, or unenterprising, or too uninitiated in the 
tricks of trade, to force them upon the attention of the Northern 
public,) which, as far as we deserve it, shall stand by us, and 
represent our literary interests, with an eye to the good of the 
whole country, and an utter disregard of sectional feelings, 
and the dollar and cent consciences of publishers and puf- 
fers, and, our life upon it, it should and will receive an ex- 
tensive and warm support from the grateful and generous 
South. 

As Mr. N. P. Willis remarks ina recent letter to the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, “ ‘Cornelius Mathews, Evert Duyckink, 
J.T. Headly, H. Fuller, W. A. Jones, George Folsom, A. W. 
Bradford, H. J. Raymond, J. B. Auld,’ are the gentlemen 
who are to furnish the matter—a strong company of manly 
writers. I understand there is a basis of some capital, and if 
the plan expressed in the preface is vigorously carried out, of 
‘assaulting all that is untrue, relying only on the advocacy 
of the truth, and making war on the immoral literature that 
is deluging the country,’ there is a wide level in which it 
may find room and patronage. I wish the work success 
with all my heart.”—Nat. Intelligencer of Jan. 30th, 1844. 

It will be “of the size and general appearance of the 
London Atheneum, in sixteen quarto pages, of three 
columns each, printed in the best manner, and published 
weekly, on Saturday morning, at five dollars a year. 

A subscription-list (with the Prospectus) lies at the book- 
store of Messrs. Drinker and Morris, and we hope our pub- 
lic will be liberal in their aid. Subscriptions are also re- 
ceived by the publishers, Bartlett and Welford, 8, Astor 
House, New-York City. 





SOUTHERN QUARTERLY Revikew for January, 1844. 

We are indebted for this number not to the Agent in this 
city, but to a friend in Charleston ; we have not yet received 
the October number, and would cal] the attention of the 
publishers to this neglect of their Virginia subscribers, 
several of whom we have heard complain, that they have not 
received the recent numbers. No blame, we believe, can 
be attached to the Agent here, as he has never received 
them himself. 

The leading article of the present number, is a profound 
and able essay on the French Revolution, by President Dew 
of William & Mary College. The second is a critique of 
“* Mathews’ Poems on Man,” by Dr. Wm. Gilmore Simms, 
in which he points out many defects in that very pleasing 
work, though he justly considers Mr. M. “one of the most 
promising of the rising generation of American authors,” 
and thinks his works ‘ will place him very high on the list 
of names, by which the future literary reputation of the 
country is to be maintained.” Mr. G. F. Holmes, one of 
the Editors of the Review, furnishes the next article. It 
is an elegantly written disquisition on the present state 
and prospects of our Indian tribes, and has the rare merit 
of furnishing much new and useful information concerning 
‘an old, and, as we had imagined, a thread-bare subject. 
Next comes an article on the “Relations of the Ancient 
World,” by Professor Garnet, of our own State. It gives 
evidence of very finished scholarship, and contains much 
that will interest the reader and well repay perusal. Perci. 
val’s Poems, give Mr. Jackson, of Savannah, an opportunity 
in the next article, of discoursing in a space of thirty odd 





not be denied, that every production of a Southerner, un- 


pages, on poetry in general, and though the subject is a 
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difficult one, he has furnished a very interesting communi- 
cation. The sixth and last article, is a Vindication of 
the character of Socrates, from the charges made by Mr. 
Macaulay, Mr. Mitchell and the rest of the Aristophanes 
clique (if we may so call them,) by President, J. L. Rey- 
nolds, of the Baptist Theological Seminary in South Caro- 
lina. A Charleston literary journal says: “ it is one of the 
gems of the Review. We should not say gem either; to 
use a fancy, the questionable taste of which must be par- 
doned, it is one of those golden brooches—beautiful from 
its simplicity, which, gracefully lodged in the pages of the 
Review, give them that finish and unpretending elegance, 
characteristic of the habits and manners of the amiable 
author himself.” The article exhibits erudition, accurate 
and polished scholarship, and a thorough acquaintance with 
the subject. Though he alludes to them, Mr. Reynolds does 
not seem to have had by him, the beautiful and poetical 
articles of M. de la Martine on the same topic, pub- 
lished not very long ago, in (we think) the Revue de Ge- 
néve. If we recollect rightly, some French or German 
writer, some few years back, published an article, to show 
that the condemnation of Socrates was strictly “ according 
to law” at the period : we presume it was akin to an attempt, 
by M. Salvador, in his Histoire des Institutions de Moise, 
to establish the legality of the condemnation of our Lord 
(aecording to the Jewish law,) which called forth an indig- 
nant reply from that celebrated lawyer, the elder Dupin. 

A few “ Critical Notices” follow. 

Before closing our notice of this very interesting number, 
we cannot, as lovers of our native English, pure and unde- 
filed, avoid noticing some blemishes, which courtesy alone 
can consent to call slight. In President Dew’s article 
occur such expressions as “the manner and condition on 
which” (p. 15,) “the crowd with which he was besieged,” 
(p. 16,) ‘veneration and confidence in the old machinery,” 
(p. 17). These inadvertencies occur on three consecutive 
pages. and, indeed, on one alone, (p. 15,) we have noticed 
several expressions, which, to say the least, are objection- 
able; such as “illustrate” in the sense of render illustrious, 
(a gallicism, which, though sanctioned by some dictiona- 
ries, should be expelled the Saxon pale,) “ardor of patron- 
age,” “ the monarch exercised a power over the literary pub- 
lie no less despotic than over the political,” “made poor Ra- 
cine die” “‘ and powers of address.” We have noticed other 
blemishes of a similar nature in the article, but give that 
page merely as a specimen—not with any design of impo- 
tently attempting to underrate the great abilities of Presi- 
dent Dew, but to solicit his attention to these little matters, 
which, however unimportant in themselves, give ground for 
one of the most annoying accusations which our English 
“brethren” are in the habit of bringing against us. Pro- 
fessor Garnet also frequently uses the word staple in the 
very unusual, if not obsolete signification of the German 
Stapel—a mart; and we dislike the use of the bastard 
‘* philologer” for the legitimate Greek “ philologist”—but 
these are matters of taste, and we gladly recognize the 
Professor’s right to consult his own. 





ARABELLA Stuart. A Romance from English History, 
By G. P. R. James, Esy. Harper & Brothers: New 
York. 

This is, in our opinion, one of the best of Mr. James’ 
novels, possessing great interest, as well from the portion 
of English history upon which it is based, as from the vi- 
vid delineation of the events of the time. It is likewise, 
in a great measure, free from that excessive minuteness 
of detail, which generally characterizes our author's pro- 
ductions, and to us, at least, is tiresome to the last degree. 
The Lady Arabella, and her husband, William Seymour, 
are finely and beautifully described. Tothe former indeed, 





full homage has been paid, and the most poetical apprecia- 
tion of that lovely and unfortunate woman, must, we think, 
be entirely satisfied with the pure, refreshing light, which 
Mr. James has shed upon her private life. Her death-bed 
scene, is highly wrought and deeply affecting; and yet, 
while causing sorrow to gush from our hearts, leaves a deep 
impression of the abiding power of virtue and genuine re- 
ligious sentiment to soothe life’s last agony, and impart 
consolation to the bruised hearts of those, who witness the 
fulfilment of the inevitable decree. We are well pleased 
likewise, with the sketch of the honest, fearless, down- 
right Countess of Shrewsbury. If King “ Jamie” had been 
surrounded by male spirits resembling her, he would pro- 
bably have been a “wiser and a better man.” Our limits 
do not permit such a criticism of this work, as its merits 
entitle it to. Its beauties are many, and among its few 
faults, is the unmitigated censure of “ England’s Solomon,” 
who is described as an unredeemed embodiment of folly, 
gluttony, tyranny and filth. He was certainly bad enough, 
but “methinks, not altogether monster.” We also disap- 
prove of the exclamation put into the mouth of Seymour, 
foretelling the punishment to he inflicted by Almighty ven- 
geance on the descendants of James I. ‘On him, and 
his race, shall descend the awful curse, that plagues the 
wicked from generation to generation.” ‘This tampering 
with the awful and inscrutable judgments of Deity, is not 
to our taste; and besides, history does not record severer 
punishment, nor direr misfortune to the descendants, 
than to the progenitors of this monarch. And lastly, we 
protest absolutely and unequivocally against the marriage 
of the faithful, devoted Ida Mara to “ Old Sir Harry West,” 
noble, virtuous and glorious old bachelor, thongh he was. 

To our friends, Messrs. J. W. Randolph & Co, we are 
much indebted for a copy of this work. 





Tue PrevaTicat Doctrine or APposTOLIcAL Succes- 
SION EXAMINED, etc. By Thomas Smyth, Pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Charleston, South Ca- 
rolina. Boston, Crocker & Brewster, 1841 : 8vo., 568 pp. 


PRESBYTERY AND NOT PRELACY, THE SCRIPTURAL AND 
Primitive Po.ity, ete. By Thomas Smyth, etc. Bos- 
ton, Crocker & Brewster: London, Wiley and Putnam, 
1843. : 8vo., 568 pp. 


EccLestAsTICAL REPUBLICANISM, ete. 
1843, 12mo., 323 pp. 


An EccuesiasTicaAL CaTECHISM, etc. 
Third Edition. 


The Edinburg Presbyterian Review, an authority of 
the very first order, says of the work which heads the 
above list: 

“This is not a work to be disposed of in a mere critical 
notice. It deserves, as we propose in our next number to 
give it, a more ample consideration. Had it come into our 
hands in sufficient time, we should have performed that 
office in our present number. But we cannot permit so 
long a period to pass by, as must necessarily elapse before 
we have another opportunity to address our readers, with- 
out recommending the work to all who take an interest in 
the question it discusses. These questions are rising in 
importance every day, and are destined, we are most firmly 
persuaded, to convulse not only Britain, but the world. * * * 
The present volume is one of the first fruits of the contro- 
versy in America. Mr. Smyth, with whom we became ac- 
quainted a few years ago, through the medium of his ad- 
mirable ‘ Ecclesiastical Catechism of the Presbyterian 
Church,’ was roused to study the controversy by the hier- 
archial assumptions, universally manifested by his Prelatic 
countrymen. * * * The work hast 2en already most 


By the same. 


By the same. 





favorably received, not only among Presbyterians, but also 
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among all other Protestant denominations in America. 

To this expression of high approbation, we most heartily 

respond. This cordial recommendation we feel very great 

pleasure at having the privilege to reiterate to our brethren 

in this country. The work is decidedly the best manual 

of the Prelatic controversy in its present phasis, we 

have had an opportunity of consulting. * * * The 

work before us, being a reply to works that have appeared 

within the present century, and principally, indeed, within 

the last few years, is literally a work for the ‘ Times.’ 
Whoever would study the Prelatic controversy, as main- 
tained by the most learned Prelatists of the day, let him by 
the next steamer order Smyth’s Lectures on the Apostoli- 
cal Succession. The man who possesses this work , needs 
no other. It is full to satiety of extracts from the most 
popular Prelatic publications, both Anglican and American. 
We shall feel ashamed of our country, or rather of our de- 
generate sons, if the work has not a wide circulation among 
us. And were we not totally ignorant of the mysteries of 
‘the trade,’ we would recommend a large importation, to 
meet the very large demand, that we are sure must be made 
for it.” 

And yet, will our readers believe us, that we inquired for 
it in vain in the principal bookstores of Richmond a month 
or two ago, and no one had even heard of it? But such is 
the case. Our publishers and literary men, are so isolated 
at the South, an esprit ducorps is so entirely wanting among 
them, that such a thing is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Unless our booksellers do also their part, all the ex- 
ertions of the Messenger and other journals, to foster Sou- 
thern Literature, uphold Southern writers, and free the 
South from its ignorance of its own literary greatness, will be 
utterly in vain. This, by the way, we return to the author 
and his works. 


Thomas Smyth, D. D., is a Presbyterian Clergyman of 


Charleston, 8. C. Born and educated for the Church in 
the North of Ireland, he came to that city some eight or 
ten years ago, and though quite a young man, made so fa- 
vorable an impression on its public, by his eloquence, learn- 
ing and fervid piety, that he was chosen pastor of its lar- 


gest Presbyterian Church. Amid the arduous labors of 
this station, he has found time to master the science of 


Theology, so much neglected in this country, and the 
Prelatical Controversy, to which his attention was di- 
rected by his position as a Presbyterian divine, has fur- 
nished him with an occasion to exhibit his own powers, 


raise a stupendous bulwark in defence of the citadel of 


his Church’s polity, and reflect honor on his adopted 
land. The works before us, give evidence of a clear 
and logical mind, an acute and powerful reason, and a 
profundity ‘and extent of erudition, which would be rare, 
even in Germany. In these works, innumerable extracts 
from the Fathers, and from the obscurest scholastic phileso- 
phers, are united with notices of the most recent publica- 
tions and opinions on both sides of the Atlantic, and all 
are brought to bear in elucidating and establishing his po- 
sitions. Our duty, as an exclusively literary journal, 
forbids our expressing an opinion on the merits of the con- 
troversy itself; but a regard for Southern Literature, a 
pride in the success of Southern writers, a satisfaction 
with our at length making preparations to contribute our 
due share to the literature of our common country, will 
justify our using such terms in speaking of works, which— 
though we may be, for a very short time, in advance of 
public sentiment in expressing such an opinion—we con- 
sider worthy to be placed alongside of those of Robinson 
and Stuart, and as decidedly the ablest polemical writings 
which our country has yet produced. 

We will, in conclusion, give to our booksellers the same 
advice given above, by the Edinburg Presbyterian Review, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BURNS AND CLARINDA, 
with a memoir of Mrs. McLehose (Clarinda.) Arranged 
and edited by her Grandson, W. C. McLebose. New- 
York, Robert P. Binby & Co, 


We are not disposed to visit this litthe work with the 

severe censure, which has be: n bestowed upon it by one at 

least of our contemporaries. We think that every thing 

which tends to cast a new light upon the characters of dis- 
tinguished men, is valuable and interesting, and there is 

nothing in this volume calculated to detract from the credit 

which Burns has always had, for enthusiastic, kind and af- 
fectionate, though often misled and wayward feelings. We 
presume no one could have known without loving him, and 
that a lady, as enthusiastic as himself, gifted too with a high 
poetic temperament, whose heart’s young and best affec- 
tions had been crushed and trampled upon by the worthless 
object on which they had been bestowed, should have clung 
to one who so deeply sympathised with her, may be very 
contrary to bienseance, but it is most natural nevertheless. 
That the attachment thus formed, should have been pure, as 
it undoubtedly was, that the panoply of virtue and religion 
should have so effectually protected ‘* Clarinda” from even 
yielding to the approach of any grosser feeling, we confess, 
so fur from shocking our propriety, excites our admiration 
and respect. The lovers of Burns, will have no reason to 
regret the perusal of this correspondence. 

Messrs. J. W. Randolph & Co., have favored us with 
the copy which we have noticed. 





“AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HumMAN PuysioLocy 
on the basis of the Précis Elémentaire de Physiologie 
par F. Magenidie. Translated, enlarged, &¢. by John 
Revere, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the University of the City of New York. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1844.” . 


The title page of the American Edition, announces this 
volume to be “especially designed for Students of Medi- 
cine” and, in our judgment, it is well adapted to their 
wants ; for, under the existing system of Medical Educa- 
tion, the Student has scarcely time or opportunity to store 
away the principles, much less to dive to the depths of 
those profound researches, which have been devoted to his 
art, during the last quarter of a century. The work before 
us, is strictly what it professes to be, An Elementary Trea- 
tise, and although it cannot be elevated to the dignity of 
Muller’s Principles or Carpenter’s Human or Compara- 
tive Physiology, yet it comprises in a small compass, most 
of the leading experiments and facts upon which Physiology, 
in its present advanced condition, has been based, and con- 
stitutes, in every respect, a valuable addition to the list of 
Medical text books. We therefore commend it to all, who 
may desire to possess themselves of a general knowledge 
of the laws which regulate and control the human organism. 





Tue Bov’s anv Girt's Liprary. Edited by Mrs. Col- 
man. Vol. [V., January, 1844—No. 1. Boston, Pub- 
lished by T. H. Carter & Co. New-York, Burgess and 
Stringer. Philadelphia, G. B. Ziever & Co. Baltimore, 
Wm. Taylor. Portland, George Coliman. 


Here is a very pleasing little Periodical, for the use of 
young masters and misses, and while it ranks among its 
contributors, such persons as the Rev. Jacob Abbott, T. 8, 
Arthur, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. F. S. Osgood, O. G, 
Warren, Miss C. M. Sedgwick, Miss A. A. Gray, Mrs. 
A. J. Graves, Miss H. F, Gould and C. D. McLeod, it can- 
not fail to abound in excellent matter, most attractively 
conveyed. The prospectus to the number before us, de- 
clares, that “the character of the work will continue to he 





to those of ‘great Britain. 


as it has been, devoted to the cultivation of the best affec- 
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tions of the heart, while the understanding is enriched with 
knowledge, and the taste improved by superior drawings 
and engravings.” 

The present number gives a fair earnest of the sincerity 
of this declaration; and except, that the embellishments 
scarcely deserve to rank among “superior” drawings and 
engravings, may, in every respect, be recommended to the 
public. 

It has our best wishes for its success. 





REPORT OF THE COMMENCEMENT AND PROGRESS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL SuRvVEY or SoutTH CAROLINA, for 1843. 
By Edmund Ruffin, Agricultural Surveyor of the State. 


We are indebted to the indefatigable author of this Re- 
port, for the copy now before us; and we congratulate our 
sister State, gn the selection of a gentleman so able to con- 
duct the important enterprise, in which she is now engaged. 
We do not doubt, that the results will greatly add to her 
already rich resources, and far surpass in value the esti- 
mates of even the most sanguine of her sons. 





Mr. Joseph Gill has placed on our table the following 
new works: 

Pacer’s Vittace TaLtes—lst, 2nd and 3rd series, 

LyRA APosTOLica, 

SutTrTon’s LEaRN To Live, 

Rectory or VaLeHeEaD, 

MoTHeErRs or ENGLAND; and 

Tue MINIsterR’s Famity. New York, D. Appleton 
and Co. Philadelphia, George S. Appleton. 


The last two, by Mrs. Ellis, whose literary fame is too 
well established to need any commendation from us. We 
have had no time as yet, to do more Yhan examine the ex- 
ternals of these works, and confining our remarks to their 
appearance alone, we can speak of them as highly credita- 
ble to the publishers. 





GipBon’s DECLINE AND Fai or THE Roman Empire. 
With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, with Maps. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—No.3. To be com- 
pleted in fifteen numbers. 

Our friends, Messrs. J. W. Randolph & Co., have fa- 
vored us with No. 3 of this work. The type clear,—the 
paper fair, and so cheap, that this classic is now placed 
within the reach of every one. 





New Law Journat. 

The “ South-Western Law Journal and Reporter,” is the 
title of a new periodical, published by Cameron and Fall, 
at Nashville, Tennessee, and edited by Milton A. Haynes, 
Esq., of the Nashville Bar. It will be issued monthly, at 
$2 50 per annum, and each number will contain twenty-four 

pages. In form and appearance, it closely resembles the 
Boston Law Reporter, and is evidently designed to be con- 
ducted on the plan of that eminently useful and able journal. 
The present number (for January, 1844) contains a great 
deal of useful matter in a concise form, and induces us to 
augur favorably of the editorial talent of Mr. Haynes and 
the eminent professional gentlemen who are his associates. 
Such journals are much needed by the profession in the 
South, and we cordially wish this one permanent success. 





We arte indebted to the Agent, Mr. Gill, for the Edinburg 
Review for January, 1844, (Edition of Leonard Scott & Co.) 
The leading article (on Michelet’s History of France) is 
an offering (we wish some competent hand would make it 
a burnt one) to the genius of Charlatanerie which, at pre- 


sent, presides over British Literature. The writer coolly 
asserts, that ‘the English public is not aware, that both in 
historical speculations, and in the importance of her histo- 
rical writings, France, in the present day, far surpasses 
Germany !” and then proceeds in the usual flippant style 
of a guinea-a-page reviewer, to pass off for new—as either 
of his own manufacture or Michelet’s—ideas concerning 
the Middle Ages, the democratic tendency of the Papal 
supremacy, etc., which, profound and brilliant as they were 
when new, have to us the air of such very old German 
acquaintances, that we have actually forgotten where we 
read or heard them—from Michelet, or his reviewer, we 
are sure we did not receive them. 
time to look over the other articles, but as every body 
reads the Edinburg, nobis nolentibus volentibus, we leave the 
number with the remark, that the British Reviews generally, 
are depreciating sadly. 


We have not yet had 





We have received from the same gentleman, the Edin- 
burg for October, 1843, Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 
1844, the Westminster Review for December, 1843, (with 
able articles on Lord Sydenham, and on Porson’s charges 
against Niebuhr in his “ Examen,” ete. Paris, 1837,) the 
London Quarterly for September, 1843, and the Foreign 
Quarterly for October, 1843—all republished by Leonard 


Scott & Co. More anon. 





We hasten to tender our thanks to our fair friends of 
Tue Lowe. OrreRine, for number 4 of the 4th volume 
of their extremely interesting miscellany. We recommend 
to the lovers of Poésy, the ‘‘Jew’s Soliloquy,” in which 
beautiful thoughts are beautifully expressed in smooth and 
melodious numbers. ‘The Mouse’s Visit,” isa playful im- 
promptu, in Scottish rhythm, and contains a lesson of 
mercy and kindness to inferior animals, which will find a 
response in every feeling bosom. We heartily wish this 


spirited and original periodical all success. 





DANGER AND Duty; or, a few words on Popery, Pusey- 
ism, etc., by the Rev. Richard Marks. First American, 
from the ninth London edition. New York, 1844. 

INVITATIONS TO TRUE Happingss, etc., by Joel Parker, 

D. D., New York, 1844. 

These are very beautifully printed and neatly got up edi- 
tions of popular religious works, and are to be had at Mr. 
Gill’s. We are indebted to the same gentleman for 

Sweethearts and Wives ; or, Before and After Marriage, by 
T. S. Arthur. New York, 1843. 





Harper and Brothers have, through Drinker and Morris, 
kindly sent us the following works. A word or two about 
Dickens will be found on a former page. 

A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 
1844. 

McCullock’s Gazeteer. Part VIII. 

Kendall’s Infe of Andrew Jackson. No. 3. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
pers’ edition, No. 4. 

Neal’s History of the Puritans. 


New York, 


Har- 
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